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SBSTRACT 

This report is a result of a survey that i^as 
conducted to facilitate an assessment of current needs for bilingual 
education in the United States, It details the procedures used in 
conducting a count of the number of limited English-speaking ability 
<LESA) students and adults in the 0, s. The introductory section 
summarizes the criteria used for classifying children as lESA and 
describes th€ data collection, weighting procedures, and population 
estimates, volume 1 summarizes the procedui'es of the count, giving 
the background and purpose of the report, and discusses the 
instrumentation, data collection procedures, data analysis plans, and 
the results cf the count. Included are copies of the questionnaires 
used in the survey as well as population tables. Volume 2 gives more 
technical descriptions of the sample design, instrumentation, and 
data collection procedures. The material includes an explanation of 
methodology and supporting statistical infomation used in its 
development, as well as statistical results from the data collection. 
Background legislation and tnethodolcgical procedures are appended. 
fPJM) 
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FOREWORD 

The report of the Children's English and Services Study (CESS) is 
presented in two volumes preceded by an Executive Summary- The two 
volumes contain detailed information describing methodologies » proce** 
dures and statistical findings* 

The two volumes are as follows: 

o Volume I ^ Report on the Counts of Non-English 

Language Background and Limited English Speaking Ability 
Children, Children's English and Services Study- 
o Volume II - Technical Descriptions* This volume provides 
data on the sample design, instrumentation, data collection, 
and data analysis* Appendices will include working papers 
and tables of frequency counts describing the survey 
respondents * 

Data Documentation of Files and Computer Software are included in 
a separate volume* 

In addition ^copies of Interim reports have been furnished to the 
Project Officer of the National Institute of Education* For example, 
each of the Reviewer Group meetings and the field tests and final report 
of the Language Measurement and Assessment Inventory are described in 
separate reports* 
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The sample of homes chosen Included those which fell into the category 
of Non-English Language Background (NELB) . The eligible homes and 
selected children constituted a special purpose sample for language 
minorities, perhaps the first such sample in a national study of this sort. 

It Is significant to note that this study concerning bilingual 
education vas carried out with major participation by members of language 
minority groups In the United States. As a broadly based, nationwide 
study there were minority Individuals Involved at all levels. Many of 
the numerous Individuals who played significant technical roles are; 
Puerto Rlcans, Mexican Americans, Cubans, Filipinos, Chinese and many 
others « 

The prime contractor for the National Institute of Education was 
L. Miranda and Associates, Inc., a Hispanic, woman-owned, research and 
consulting firm. Its president Is a Puerto Rlcan woman. Resource 



Development Institute, a major subcontractor. Is a minority firm whose 
president Is a member of the Mexlcan^Amerlcan community of Texas. Westat, the 
other major subcontractor, had a Project Director who Is also a member 
of a language minority group. 

The Reviewers Group, an advisory board representing 5tate educational 
agencies, and thu Committee on Educational Information Services (CEIS) 
of the Council of Chief State School Officers, Included experts in bilingual 
education and specialists In the design of data collection systems as well as 
many of the other areas which this complex study encompassed. 

Thus, the CESS represents an Important study for the nation's bilingual 
education program, with many key roles being played by members of 
the language minority population. Indeed, the CESS Is^ rare or perhaps 
unique undertaking In that It was a study of language minority groups 
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conducted largely by technically expert persons falling within the 
same category. 

Special ackncwledgeroents for the study are merited for many indi- 
viduals* Appendices A and B list the members of tha Reviewers Group* 
the study staffs and consultants who played significant roles. 

The Project Officer for the National Institute of Education was 
Dr. J. Michael O'Malley and the coordinator for the National Center for 
Education Statistics was Mr. Leslie Silverman. Both of these HEW officials 
were ably assisted by staff personnel. 

The Project Director for the study and head of the prime contractor, 
L* Miranda and Associates, Inc. was Ms. Lourdes Mirauda. Resource 
Development Institute's Project Director was Mr. Roger Brune and Westat's 
Project Director was Mr. Rafael Nicves. Dr. Ty Hartwell served on a 
subcontract with the Research Triangle Institute. Each of these individuals 
was supported by staff members of the organizations they represented. 

One cannot acknowledge adequately the children who participated in 
the field tests and the national study, their parents and the teachers and 
staff of their schools. Also, tests and other instrtiments could only be 
developed with great cooperation from state and local educators and those 
who administered the tests in the field trials in California, Texas* Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Iowa and Florida. 

The end-products of the CESS are important, and it is especially sig- 
nificant to recognize that they were made possible only as a result of 
cooperative assistance from hundreds of persons. 
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Although LM£A» as a prime contractor^ is responsible for all of the 
work presented in this report* it should be stressed that this work would 
not have been possible without the specialized expertise provided by WESTAT 
and RDI. WE3TAT had the responsibility for designing the sample, jmonitoting 
the sampling process, deriving the formulae for calculations based on sampling 

considerations and interpreting and reporting all of the above* RDI was 
responsible for coding, data entry, prograinming, data analysis, and inter- 
pretation and reporting of analytic findings. Both of these firms contributed 
greatly, not only to the on-going project work but also to the preparation of 
this report. 
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SUJ1MARY REPORT 
Children's English and Services Study 
Introduction and Legislative Authority 

In order to assess current needs for bilingual education in 
the United States, Congress issued in 1976 three specific mandates 
to amend the Bilingual Education Act, ESEA Title VII. 

Section 742 of the Bilingual Education Act, as amended by 
Section 105(a) (1) (20 J.S.C. '380b-10), mandated that; 

(a) The National Center for Education Statistics count 
the number school-age children and adults *Vith 
limited English-speaking ability" (LESA) in each 
State and report the findings to the Congress (20 
U.S.C. 880b-10); 

(b) The Commissioner of Education determine the extent 
to which the educational needs of limited English 
speaking children are being met by Federal, State, 
and local efforts (20 U.S.C. 880b -10 ) ; 

(c) The National Institute of Education (NIE) and the 
Office of Education (OE) jointly conduct a variety 
of studies including identification of the basic 
educational needs of students of limited-English- 
speaking ability. By agreement with the Office of 
Education, SIE will carry out this portion of the 
mandate (20 U.S.C. 380b-12,13). 
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These sections reflect the concerns which the Congress has ex- 
pressed because of the lack of hard data that would show the extent 
of educational needs of children and adults with limitvi English-speak- 
ing ability. 

The Children's English and Services Study (CESS) is one of the 
studies initiated by the National Institute of Education to respond 
to this mandate. It involved a hoiisehold and school survey of a 
nationally representative sample of school-age children from homes 
in which a non-English language is spoken. The household survey was 
conducted to identify the home language(s) and other characteristics 
of the household members. The children's English language proficiency 
was tested in the home. The school survey sought data on instructional 
and support services provided for those children. 

The study is part of a needs assessment included in the Bilin- 
gual Education Act- The results of the study are intended for use 
by Congress in its deliberations for updating or revising the 
present Act. Additionally, HEW will use the results for planning 
other activities in bilingual education. 

The proposal submitted by L- Miranda and Associates, Inc - , as 
prime contractor and Resource Development Institute, Inc., (as sub- 
contractor) in response to the statement of work, reflected a clear 
understanding of survey research procedures, language measurement 
and assessment and the collection of home and school data on students 
of non-'English background. In addition, a national sampling technique 
and a conceptual approach to the overall statistical treatment of the 
data base were designed so as to provide HEtJ and the Congress with 





needed data- WESTAT, Inc-, Opinion Research Corporation, and 
Research Triangle Institute also participated in the consortium 
of contractors who conducted the study* 
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Project Reviewers 

Recognizing the need for Involving persons from the states 
knowledgeable In bilingual education, Chief State School Officers 
were requested to designate representatives from the bilingual 
education programs in the U.S. to serve on a technical and advisory 
review group. This constitutes the Reviewers Group which advises 
both the Jonsortlum and ^he Government representatives on the CESS. 
The names of all the Reviewers Involved In the development of test 
and survey instruments appear in Volume I of the final report. 

The role of the Reviewers Group has been characterized by Its 
advisory capacity during four conferences held to discuss the devel- 
opment of survey Instruments,, techniques for field data collection, 
operational definitions and assessment of persons of limited English-^ 
speaking ability, and overall survey planning and recommendations 
(e.g.; test Item format and content, scoring criteria, scoring pro-* 
cedures, and validity and reliability of Instruments). 
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Criteria for Classifying Children as LESA 

One of the tEajor tasks of the Children's English and Services 
Study (CESS) was to develop tests to determine objectively whether 
a child should be classified as Limited English Speaking Ability 
(LESA) . 

In the absence of acceptable tests of English* completely new 
tests were developed for each age levels 5 through 14, by 

Miranda and Associates* The ten tests are known as the Language 
Measurement and Assessment Inventory (LM&AI) . Reading > writings, 
speaking and understanding skills are individually tested in a 30 min- 
ute session, except that the five year old level does not have a 
written component* 

Each test is criterion-referenced, reflecting the minimum 
language skills needed by a student to function in an English- 
speaking classroom at the appropriate age level. The tests were 
developed cooperatively by subject matter and test specialists, 
school psychologists, linguists and psychometrlclans. Including 
the individuals who were members of the Reviewer's Group. 

The tests underwent three successive field tests and a pilot 

test. 

The operational definition of a Limited English Speaking Ability 
(LESA) child is one who scores below the critical score on the appro- 
priate age level LM&AI* These critical scores are based on empiri- 
cal data obtained during an extensive field test> using a discriminant 
function analysis technique to maximlge the accuracy of predicting 
LESA from non-LESA. 



Sample Design 

The Children's English and Services Study concencraced on pro- 
viding estitEates of che niiniber of children wlch llmlced English-speak- 
ing ability and of the educational needs of chese children for all 
languages coiiiblned> and separately for Spanish-speaking persons* The 
Information is represencaclve of the total U.S., and of California, 
Texas » and Mew York. 

Wlchln each of chese major strata f i counties and Independent 
cities were stratified by percent of their population who have moth^sr 
tongues other than English (separately for Spanish and all other) and 
by size. Strata boundaries were chosen so as to approximately equal- 
ize Che number of non-English mother tongue persons In each* A 
sample was allocated to the four major strata so as to provide "useful'* 
estimates of the number of LESA children In the Spanish category for 
all three of che Identified states and for che other-language category 
In California and New York. 

The allocation of the sample between counties and area segments 
within counr ,es were made so as to approximately optimize the design 
when both cost and sampling error v/ere considered. Screening was 
conducted at two levels. At che first level, households that did 
meet the definitions of the study ware screened out. At the second 
level, children with limited English-speaking ability were Identified 
and all of them were tested, when possible. A fraction of others 
were tested to achieve the targeted balance between LESA children and 
all other children from qualifying households. 

Data by county were extracted from the Census summary tapes and 
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for each county a record was created which included the following 

data items (in addition to identification): 

0 total population 

o total Spanish mother tongue 

o percent Spanish mother tongue 

o total other non-English mother tongue 

o total non-English mother tongue 

o percent non-English mother tongue 

The data on mother tongue were taken from either the Fourth or 
Fifth Count Census tapes, and from a special tape prepared for the 
Survey of Teacher's Language Skills. The combination of this special 
tape and the Census tape was used for determining the measure of size 
where Spanish, Oriental and American Indian language groups constitute 
large minorities and where school districts were large (predominantly 
in SMSAs, Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas). 



Data Collection 

This section describes the procedures used for conducting the 
field portion of the study. There were U regions established, each 
headed by a supervisor trained by the appropriate Consortium con- 
tractor. The 11 regions were covered by a staff consisting of 150 
interviewers, 10 troubleshooters and 45 test administrators. 

The listing, screening and household interviewing In this study 
were done in a one-step operation whenever possible. 

Since one of the criteria for the study was to identify house- 
holds of non-English language backgrounds, questionnaires were 
translated into Spanish. Interpreters were used in households 
where other languages were spoken. 

As part of the household interview, a parental consent form had 
to be obtained from a parent or guardian for each child selected for 
testing. The signed parental consent form made it possible to obtain 
educational information concerning services provided by the school in 
f^ich the child was enrolled. The pupil survey questionnaire was 
then maiied along with a signed copy of the parental consent form to 
the school to obtain school information. 

An important phase of the study involved individual testing of 
selected children age 5 to 14, to determine their English languafte 
proficiency. The testing was done in the child's home. 

The pupil survey was the final phase of the study. This phase 
was dependent upon the cooperation of the educational systems in the 
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22 sampled states. Because this phase could not be initiated until 
near the completion of the household survey, the schedulft of the pupil 
survey in some parts of the country almost coincided with the closing 
of schools. Obtaining the information proved to be a very difficult 
task* 

Thus, within the saarpling plan, data were collected by means of 
the Listing, Screening, and Household Questionnaires; testing of 
eligible children with the appropriate Language Measurement, and 
Assessment Inventory; and collecting school data with the Pupil 
Survey* 



W eighting and Variance Procedures 

In producing national estimates of Limited English Speaking 
Ability children, sample weights were derived on the basis of the 
sample design and yield, six weight adjiisttaents were necessary. 

Three of the six weight adjustments were ^ased on non-response 
to interview Instruments used In the LESA count phase of the study. 
Each Instrument, the CESS Household Screener» the Household Question- 
naire, and the LM&Al test, represented a different stage of inter- 
viewing. At each stage two determinations were Important to the 
weighting procedure: (1) whether the responding household or child 
was eligible or Ineligible to participate In the study and (2) whether 
the Instrument was completed or not completed by the respondent. 

The Household Screener response rates for the whole U.S* and by 
sub-population (California, Texas, New York, and the reminder of the 
U,S,) were generally the lowest of the three Instruments. Completed 
cases were defined as those In wtilch the Screener was completed for 
an eligible household or In which the language and children screening 
questions vere completed for an Ineligible household. The Screener 
response rate for the entire sample was 76.19%, The response rates 
for California, Texas, ifew York, and the Remainder of the U.S. were 
78.08%, 82.32%^ 72.63%, and 75.70% respectively. The high response 
rates Indicate that almost all of the households identified as eligi- 
ble households were successfully Interviewed. 

The national Household Questionnaire response rat^. was 93,75%. 
The response rates for California, Texas, New York, and the Remainder 
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of the U.S. were 90.43%» 94.89%^ 93.55%» and 94.61% respectively. 

To determine the response rates on the tMMl test, the number 
of completed tests V3re compared to the number of children eligible 
for testing, excluding handicapped and 15 to IS year old children. 
Tne response rate for the LM^aI was 84.58% for the entire sample. 
For California, Texas, New York, and the Remainder of the U.S. the 
response rates were 73.99%, 86.47%, 86.11%, and 87.58% respectively. 

Six weight adjustments were made to derive estimates of totals 
and proportions. A basic sam|>ling weight was derived for each seg-^ 
ment in the sample from the probability of selection of each segment 
according to the sample design. The weighted NELB and LESA counts 
are tabulations of these final weights. 

NIE had requested NELB and LESA counts for 26 groups* The counts 
were limited to 5 to 14 year old children, as specified by the study de- 
sign. Language proficiency of 15 to 1*? year old children not 
measured. 
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7. Population iSstlmates 

Table 1 presents the t^ELB and LESA counts* For the whole U*S*» 
the estimated number of 5 to 14 year old NELB children is 3,812,000. 
The national estiinate of 5 to 14 year old LESA childr^ is 3,409,000* 
The weighted proportion of LESA out of NELB 5 to U year old children 
is 63*2% with a confidence interval range of 55*49% to 70*90%* 

The Coefficient of Variation (CV) for the NELB counts are difficult 
to interpret and sxe. negatively biased to an unknown extent* This 
results from the fact that they are derived from CESS data but are then 
applied to counts which have been adjusted to Survey of Income and 
Education (SIE) counts** The situation could only by remedied if 
CV*s for ^ELB were available on SIE data* Siace these are not 
available, CV*s are not listed* 

In addition, since LESA count CV's would be derived from NELB 
count CV*s, the former cannot be estimated either* The CV's for LESA 
proportions, however, do not suffer from the same problems* 



*It also results from aging of the counts, which introduces an 
additional unknown error term* 





TABLE 1 



NELB and lESA Counts with LESA Proportions 



Category 


NELB Count 


[LESA Count 


LESA Proportion 




% 


CV 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Whole U.S. 


3,812,000 


2»410»000 


63.2 


6.10 


55.49 


70.90 


Subpopula t ion 
California 
Texas 
New York 

Remainder of U.S. 


855.000 
630 » 000 
608 » 000 
1»718»000 


594 000 
438 » 000 
458»000 
908»000 


69.5 
69.5 
76.9 

CI Q 

^2.9 


8.35 
8.48 
10.68 
11.44 


57.39 
57.80 
60.45 
40.77 


81. IL 
81.42 
93.28 
64.96 


Age 

5-6 year olds 
7-8 year olds 
9-11 year olds 
12-14 year olds 


722,000 
780»000 
1»099»000 
1»210»000 


484»000 
534»000 
652 » 000 
740»000 


67.0 
68.4 
59.3 

£ 1 1 
01. 1 


6.81 
8.62 
10.63 

0. / 1 


57.86 
56.61 
46.68 
52.98 


76.11 
80.20 
71.90 
69. 


LanKuaf3;e 
Spanish 

Other non-English 


2 » 390 » 000 
1»422,000 


1»744»000 
665 » 000 


73.0 
46.8 


3.73 
12.27 


67.53 
35.30 


78.41 
58.24 


Spanish 

5—6 vear olA^ 
7*8 year olds 
9-11 year olds 
12-14 year olds 


467 000 
486 » 000 
690,000 
747 » 000 


352 000 
390»000 
462,000 
540»000 


75.3 
80.2 
67.0 
72.4 


5.57 
4.15 
7.54 
5.96 


66.93 
73.55 
56.86 
63.73 


83.73 
86.85 
77.05 
80.98 


Other non-Enf^clish 

7-8 year olds 
i 9-11 year olds 
12-14 year olds 


294 » 000 
409»000 
463»000 


1 ^9 000 

144»000 
190»000 
199 »000 


51.7 
48.9 
46.4 
43.0 


17.27 
22.01 
20.36 
13.65 


33.87 
27.38 
27.48 
31.29 


69.60 
70.46 
65.24 
54.78 


i 

Spanish 
California 
Texas 
New York 

Remainder of U.S. 


65 4 » 000 
602,000 
364»000 
770»000 


502»000 
438»000 
316,000 
488»000 


76.7 
72.8 
86.9 
63.4 


3.47 
5.11 
4.64 
11.13 


71.41 
63.34 
78.78 
A9.28 


82.04 
80.20 
94.92 
77.49 


Other non-*Enj;lish 

California 

New York 
; Remainder of U.S.* 


201»000 
245»000 
977»000 


93»000 
152»000 
421»000 


46.0 
62.0 
43.1 


36.85 
24.08 
14.90 


12.10 
32.15 
30.26 


79.91 
91.83 
55.95 



For other non-English language by subpopulation, Texas was included with the 
Remainder of the tl.S. 



Conclusion 

Congress presented three mandates to the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare to collect data on bilingual education. The 
Children's English and Services Study, conducted under the aegis of 
National Institute of Education, provides the requested date in terms 
of population estimates of Non-English Language Background (NELB) and 
Limited English Speaking Ability (LESA) persons- The Study was a 
cooperative venture involving a Consortium of Contractors, a national 
Review Group of Advisors, and major participation by the staff of 
National Institute of Education and National Center for Education 
Statistics- 
Detailed reports and copies of instruments are available in 
three volumes at the National Institute of Education* 
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VOLUXE I 

FINAL REPORT - CHILDREN'S ENGLISH AND SERVICES STUDY 
COUNTS ON NON-ENGLISH BACKGROUND AND LIMITED 
ENGLISH SPEAKING ABILITY CHILDREN 



I* INTRODUCTION 

For many years, children who came from long-standing communities 
which retained a language other than English as a dally means of 
communication, native-born Americans, as well as more recent Immigrants, 
were not fully participating In the educational programs offered through- 
out school systems In the United States* Their limited proficiency In 
the English language effectively denied them equal access to the educational 
system and to the development of their full Intellectual and academic 
potential. 

In recent decades both the Federal and State governments have 
attempted to improve the educational opportunities of students vrfiose 
home language Is one other than English. The national Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) provided assistance through lEAs for limited 
English speaking children In Title VII, the Bilingual Education Act* 

One of the persistent problems faced by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare has been to obtain accurate Identification of 
linguistic minorities and estimates of the number of school children 
Involved, their location, and the service needs of these children. 
No systematically collected Information was available to give Congress 
the needed data on which to provide funds In support of ESEA^ Title VII. 

In order to assess current needs for bilingual education In the 
United States, Congress Issued In 1974 three specific mandates to amend 
the Bilingual Education Act, ESEA Title VII. 

- 1 - 
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Section 742 of the Bilingual Education Act, as amended by Section 105(a)(1) 
of the p.L. 93-380, the Education Amendments of 1974 (20 U.S.C. 880b-12), 
mandates: 

The Cornnissimer (of Education) and the Director (of the 
National Institute of Education) shall undertake studies 
to determine the basic educational needs of children of 
limited English-speaking ability* 

The Chilaren's English and Services Study is one of a number of studies 
the National institute of Education is initiating to respond to this mandate. 

Section 731(c)(1) of the Bilingual Education Act, Section 105(a)(1) of 

the Education Amendments of 1974 (20 U.S.C. 880b-10), mandates a report on the 

condition of bilingual education in the Nation, including: 

A national assessment of the educational needs of children 
and other persons with limited English-speaking ability 
and of the extent to which such needs a^ bevn(j met from 
Federal^ State and local efforts, inoluding (A) not later 
than July I, 19??, the results of a survey of the number 
of such children and persons in the States, and (S) a plan, 
including cost estimztes, *for extending programs of bi^ 
lingual education and bilingual vocational and adult educ^ 
ation programs to all such preschool and elementary school 
children and other persons of limited English-speaking 
ability, including a phased plan for the training of the 
necessary teachers and other educational personnel necessary 
for ouch purpose;** * (and) an assessment of the mmiber of 
teachers and other educational personnel needed to carry 
out program of bilingual education under this title and 
those carried out under other programs for persons of 
limited English-speaking ability*** 

Section 501(b)(4) of P.L. 93-380 provides as loUows: 

The National Center for Education Statistics shall conduct 
the survey required by Section ?3l(c)(l)(A) of Title VII 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act* 

These mandates reflect Congressional concerns over the lack 

of data that would show the extent of educational needs of children 

and adults w-^,th limited English-speaking ability (LESA) and how 

those needs are being met. 
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II. BACKGROUtm Am PURPOSE OF THE REPORT 

The Children's English and Services Study (CESS) Is one of the studies 
Initiated by the tfatlonal Institute of Education responding to the Congressional 
mandates. The current report Is concerned with the mandate to estimate the 
number and location of LESA children* 

The CESS not only made an estimate of LESA possible, but It also Involved 
a household and school survey of a nationally representative sample of school 
age children from homes In which a non-English language Is spoken* The house- 
hold survey was conducted to Identify the home language(s) and other charac- 
teristics of the household members. The Language Measurement and Assessment 
Inventory, administered In the home, was a necessary step toward 
arriving at an estimate of LESAs* The school survey sought data on instructional 
and support services provided to those children. 

The proposal sub:altted in 1977 by L, Miranda and Associates, Inc, , 
as a prime contractor and Resource Development Institute, Inc*, as sub- 
contractor, in response to the statement of work, delineated steps in 
planning for survey research procedures, language measurement and 
assessment, and the collection of home and school data <3n students of 
non*-£ngllsh background* In addition, a i;atlonal sampling technique 
and conceptual approach to the overall statistical treatment of the 
data base were designed so as to provide llEW and the Congress with needed 
data. Westat, Inc, Opinion Research Corporation, and Research Triangle 
Institute also participated in the consortium of contractors who conducted 
the study* 

The purpose of this report is to transmit to the tfatlonal Institute of 
Education' the estimates of the number of non-English Language background 
(NELB) individuals and the number of Limited English Speaking Ability (LESA) 



scudencs, ages 5-14. Wichin each of chese categories data are lirovlded on 
the three s*:ates with the largest groups of NELB and LESA children. 

In addition, the major steps taken in the conduct of the study are 
described. The project evolved into a complex enterprise. The solutions 
were made possible because of the involvement of a consortium of contractors, 
a national advisory group, consultants, scores of individuals in state and 
local educational agencies » and hundreds of families and children who partici- 
pated in the development of tests and instruments and in the national study itself- 

The CESS is one part of a needs assessment included in the Bilingual 
Education Act. The results of the study are intended for use by the Congress 
in its deliberations for updating or revising of the present Act. Additionally, 
HEW will use the results for planning other activities in bilingual education. 



III. PROJECT REVIEWERS 

Recognizing the need for involving persons knowledgeable in bilingual 
education, the Chief State School Officers were requested to designate 
representatives from their bilingual education programs to serve on a 
technical and advisory review group. The individuals designated constitute 
the Reviewers Group which advised both the Consortium and the Government 
representatives on the CESS. The names and affiliations of all the Reviewers 
involved in the development of test and survey instruments may be seen in 
Appendix A of this report. 

There were four official meetings of the Reviewers Group, as follows: 

A. Arlington, Virginia - March 7 to 9, 1977 

B. Columbia, Maryland - March 29 Co 30, 1977 

C. Washington, D.C. - April IS, 1977 

D. Washington, D.C. - October 26 to 27, 10J 
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Because there was a bilingual education meeting in New Orleans at ati 
especially appropriate time, an unofficial meeting of available Reviewers 
was held there on April 7 to 8, 1977. 

Additionally, members of the Reviewers Group provided numerous instances 
of advisory and consultation services in areas of specialization. 

The value of the services of these individuals cannot be overestimated. 
All brought expertise to the bilingual education area* In addition, the 
individuals provided advice in such areas as test development, questionnaire 
preparation, linguistics, grammar, field data collection^ statistics and 
psychome tries, curriculum, and knowledge of the operations of the American 
elementary and secondary school. 

Reviewers were also of great value in making arrangements for field 
testing of instruments (Language Measurement and Assessment Inventory). 
They provlied access and helped on specific physical arrangements 
in several school districts* 

In addition to the Reviewers, there were many consultants engaged for 
special tasks* For example, in designing and reviewing the proposed national 
sample there were outside e;.perts asked to review the concepts and plans. 
Psychome triclans and linguists were asked to review the English language 
proficiency tests at several stages of development. (See Appendix 



IV* INSTRUMENTATION 

Four instruments were used to gather data on the national sample* The 
instruments and tneir purposes are stated below* Copies of the actual survey 
instruments have been deposited with the National Institute of Education, as 
well as a separate report on the development of the Language Measurement and 
Assessment Inventory* 

'JO 
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SCREENING QUESTIONNAIRE - The Screening Questionnaire (SQ) was administered 
to any adult member of the sample household. The questionnaire served to 
Identify those households with one or more children between the ages of 5 
and 18 years, to Identify If a language other than English was spoken In 
the household > and to Identify the language. The Screening Questionnaire 
required approximately 5 to 10 minutes to administer. 

A non-English language background (NELB) household is one in which a 
language other than English is spoken usually or often. In this study, an 
e ligible household is one where a language other than English is usually 
or often spoken and where there is at least one child aged 5 through 18. 
An eligible child lives in an eligible household and is in the target age 
range. Up to two children were selected systematically in the 5-14 age 
range and one in the 15-18 range from among those eligible. 

The Screening Questionnaire was discontinued for ineligible households. 
The respondent in eligible households was asked additional questions to 
determine, for every member of the household, his or her sex, date of 
blrth> Indlvldi^al language, origin or descent, and country of birth. 

HOUSEHOLD QUESTIONNAIRE - When the Screening Questionnaire Indicated 
that a household was eligible for the study and the selected child or 
children were identified, the interviewer proceeded to Interview the head 
of the household, entering answers on the Househcld Questionnaire (HQ). 
I..e Household Questionnaire is a census-^type questionnaire composed of items 
from the Survey of Income and Education (SIE) and other items recommended by 
the Reviewers Group. This questionnaire provided data on which to compile 
specific information about the selected child or children and family. 

^3 
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Infonoation requested of the respondent included household income and, for 
selected children, school attended or reason for not being in school, highest 
grade completed, school exposure for language training only, school attended 
outside the U.S. and language of instruction, rating by respondent of child^s 
English and non-English language proficiency (speak, understand, read, write), 
and language usually spoken to siblings and to best friends. After completion 
of the Household Questionnaire, the interviewer presented the Parental Consent 
Form for signature so that information from the school could be requested 
(see Pupil Survey section which follows). 

LANGUAGE MEASUREMEHT AND ASSESSMET3X INVENTORY - The Language Measurement 
and Assessment Inventory (LM&Al) was administered to selected children aged 
5-14 years. The LM&AI Is a comprehensive, criterion-referenced test of 
reading, writing, speaking and understanding designed to assess a child's 
mastery of English language skills. There are ten separate age level 
forms, one for each age from 5 to 14. The English language content 
objectives on the test are emphasis^ed in school systems across the U.S. 
and were specified by the Project Reviewers for this study. For each age 
form, the content objectives reflect the minimum level of competence in 
academic English language skills expected of English-speaking children in 
U.S. school systems. The objectives are graduated in difficulty and sophis- 
tication across the age forms. 

The number and type of items to assess each content objective were 
specified by the Reviewers. Items development by the contractor to assess 
the content objectives were retained in the final form o£ the test only if 
they met three criteria: (1) they were judged by selected reviewers and 
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by English language arts specialists to match the objective they were designed 
to assess; (2) they discriminated statistically between children designated 
by field test school personnel as native English speakers (NES) within the 
normal range of ability; and (3) they correlated with other similar items 
in the test. Field tests were performed for three successive revisions of 
the instrument in Boston, Massachusetts; Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
California; Chicago, Illinois; McAllen, Dallas and Lubbock, Texas; Key West 
and Orlando, Florida; and Des Moines, Iowa- Language groups with which 
the field tests were performed included Spanish, Japanese, Chinese, 
Vietnamese, Greek, Italian, Polish and Arabic as well as native English 
speakers. In field tests, the items w«e demonstrated to be within the 
experiential and knowledge background of an NES child of a given age in 
the normal range of ability. LM&AI was not designed for or administered 
to children aged 15 to 18 in this study. 

Using extensive field experiences and statistical analyses, a critical 
score was separately established for each of the ten age forms. In the 
CESS, a child who scored below the critical score was classified as Limited 
English Speaking Ability (LESA) and anyone who scored at or above the critical 
score was classified as non-LESA. Thus, the classification of what is a 
LESA child is defined operationally as a child who, when tested on the 
appropriate LM&AI age form, fell below a given score. These critical 
scores were established through discriminant function analysis of data 
obtained in field tests. 

By use of the LM&AI it was possible to identify, and thereby count, 
children who were LESA. Various estimates of LESA children found in this 
report are based on data derived from the use of the LM&AI. 

3s 
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PUPIL SURVEY " The Pupil Survey (PS) requests information in four 
categories for selected > enrolled children: the students' Krade nlaceraent 
and grade repetition^ the students^ instructional progranit special services 
and assessment* and sources of funding for the studeivcs' program or service. 
The PS was mailed to schools and was intended to be completed by a school 
administrator or the children's teacher. The PS was mailed only when the 
parent had signed a release form. Questions asked about the instructional 
program focused on time of instniction» staff qualifications » and grouping 
practices for English language arts or English as a second language » 
non^English language arts» non-English language content area instruction, 
and instruction in the culture of the child^s non-English language. 
For children in the aggregate, the results will illustrate areas of student 
need and patterns of services received. 

The sequence for the utilization of the four instruments in the CESS 
was as follows: 



Screening Questionnaire 
Household Questionnaire 
Language Measurement and Assessment Inventory 
Pupil Survey 



V* SAMPLE DESIGN 

The sample design of the Children's English and Services Study concentrated 
on providing estimates of numbers of children with limited English-speaking 
ability and on the educational needs of these chilJren. The data are repre- 
sentative of the total U.S,, and separately for California* Texas and New York. 
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To achieve chis goal, the counties and independent cities of the United 
States (approximately 3>000 of them) were stratified into four groups as 
follows: 

o Those in California 
o Those in Texas 
o Those in New York 
o All Other 

Within each of these m^jor strata the counties and independent cities 
(referred to as "counties") were stratified by percentage of their popu- 
lation who have mother tongues other than English (separately for Spanish 
and all other) and also by size^ Strata boundaries were chosen so as to 
approximately equalize the number of non-English mother tongue persons 
in each. A sample was allocated to the four major strata so as to 
provide the required precision for the national estimates and to provide 
useful estimates of the identified states, as veil as the other-lxinguage 
category in California and New York, 

The allocation of the sample between counties and area segments 
within counties was made so as to optimize the design when both cost and 
Sampling error were considered. Screening was conducted at two levels* 
At the first level, using the SQ, households were screened **out*' that 
did not meet the definitions of the study. At the second level, children 
from non-English language backgrounds were selected from all eligible 
children 5-14 (up to two per household' selected) and from all eligible children 
15-18 (one child per household selected). 

The sample was designed to contain 75 primary sampling units (PSUs)* 
Typically, a PSU was a county although some large cities served as PSUs. 




The design called for the Identification of about 2,000 non-English Language 



Background (NELB) households In those PSU's* The 75 PSU's were further 
Subdivided Into ?91 area segments. 

A coefficient of variation of 15 percent on the national estimate of 
number of limited English-speaking ability (LESA) children was targeted. 
The final definition of LBSA children had not been established at the time 
the sample was designed. For design purposes It was estimated that 20 
percent of the children In HELB households would be LESA children. 

For stratification purposes, the remote counties In Alaska were eliminated 
from the universe because of the difficulty (and cost) of surveying them. 
A31 other counties in the survey universe were stratified by their 
estimated proportion of HELB households* The following procedures were 
followed in forming the strata: 

o Census data on mother tongue from the Fourth 
Count Census tapes form 1970 were tabulated 
for each State and the District of Columbia* 
Fifth Count Census tapes to estimate the pro- 
portion of HELB households for enumerating 
districts and block groups » and because fewer 
mother tongues are reported on those tapes 
than in the Fourth Count, some of the mother 
tongues were aggregated with "al''. other*^' 
Specifically, French, Swedish* Russian* 
Hungarian and Portugese were collapsed into 
*'all other" for purposes of estimating county 
measures of size* 

o The number of persons with Spanish mother 
tongue was used as the "Spanish" measure of 
Jis^e* 

o Techniques were used on the basis of the 
assumption that LESA children are more apt 
to be found where there are concentrations 
of non-English mother tongues* 

Additionally^ the 1972 Office .for Civil Rights (OCR) tape on school enrollments 



was used to adjust the Spanish measures of size for counties having 10,000- 
or more pupils. 

Although the most iinportant statistic to be obtained from the survey 
is an estimate of the number of LESA children, at the time of the sample 
design there was uncertainty concerning the specific definition of LESA 
children. For this reason, the expected number of NELB children ages 5-14 
was used as the measure of size in allocating the sample to segments of 
housing units in the sampled counties. 

Data for estimating the number of NELB children were available from 
the Survey of Income and Education CSIE) conducted by the U.S. Bureau of 
Census in 1976. At the onset of the CESS, it was estimated that there 
were about two million households with children in the age range of 5*14 
where a non-English language was used as a usual or other household langiiage* 
Because the definition of non-English language background in the CESS and 
SIE was the same, without stratification, one would expect about one 
household out of 35 nationally to be a NELB household with children in the 
age range of 5-14, If followed, this plan would require screening about 
70,000 occupied housing units with 100 percent response to obtain a sample 
of 2,000 NELB housing units — clearly an impossibility within the time 
and budgetary constraints. 

Another key statistic is the average number of eligible children to 
be tested per household. The range used was 1.49 to 1.67. For planning 
purposes 1.5 was used to allow for some with In-household nonresponse. 

As a separate datum, the study used an estimate of 800^000 LESA 
children nationally, or approximately one for every two and one-half NELB 
households. Or stated differently, about one NELB child in five was 




e:cpected to be classified as a LESA child* 

The initial plan was to sample 120 counties in the United States* 
distributed approximately as follcws; 



California 
Texas 
New York 

Remainder of U*S* 



Total Counties 



15 

20 
15 
70 
120 



About 650 segments were to be sampled in the selected 120 counties to obtain 

a coefficient of variation of 10 percent on the national estimate of the 

number of LESA children* 

It was determined* however* that resources were inadequate to produce 

this level of precision* At the same time* it was desired to have a rela- 
tively large sample of NELB children to provide a sufficient number of 
analyses of various subsets of the universe* The targeted level of 
precision was changed to a coefficient of 15 percent on the national estimate 
of the number of LESA children and an expected 2*000 NELB children to be 
tested in the sample segments* To accomplish the revised objective* the 
number of sample counties was cut to 75 and the number of sample segments 
was cut to about 600. The distribution eventually used was; 



The following quality control procedures were established by L. Miranda and 
Associates for product review* the sample design was reviewed by several 
technical specialists* one of which belonged to a language minority group^ 



California 
Texas 
New York 

Remainder of U*S* 



Total Counties 



12 
10 
9 
44 
75 
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Their consensus was that the sample design was very well thought Put 
and technically competent; a good to excellent sample would be drawn. 

VI , DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 

This section describes the procedures used for conducting the field 
portion of the study. There were 13 regions established, each 1 ^y a 

supervisor trained by the appropriate Consortium con! actor. The 1^ ,eglons 
were covered by a staff consisting of 196 interviewers, 10 troubleshooters 
and 73 test administrators, all trained especially for their tasks* 

Field personnel were trained in advance for the tasks they were to 
perform. Tne training to administer the LM6AI tests involved contract 
personnel going to regional locations to train administrators. A video 
taped demonstration was included In the procedure so that uniformity of 
testing technique would be achieved. Furthermore, all personnel involved 
in the testing were provided with a full system of materials, including 
training and procedural manuals. 

Supervisory personnel and field interviewers were trained for their 
tasks using home study^ small group sessions, demonstrations, exercises, 
lectures, and role playing. 

A system of quality control was established in the network of staff 
and field personnel. Control measures included on-site visits of personnel 
who were Interviewing and testing* Observations by members of the con- 
tractors' staffs wete made In many locations. 

The listing, screening and ho *isehold interviewing In this study were 
don* in a one-step operation whenever possible. The Screening 
Questlonnalra (SQ) was used to select eligible households from those 
listed. The Household Questionnaire (HQ) was administered only to 



eligible households. Since one of the criteria for the study was to 
identify households in which a non-English language was used» both the SQ 
and HQ questionnaires had been translated into Spanish. Int^^rpreters 
were used in households where other languages were spoken. Xn six other 
language3> small cards were printed with the needed information. 

As part of the household interview* a parental consent form was obtained 
for each child selected for testing. The signed parental consent form made it 
possible to obtain educational information (the PS> concerning services 
provided by the school in which the child was enrolled. The Pupil buLvrey was 
then mailed along with a signed copy of the parental consent form to the 
school to obtain school information. 

The LM&AI was administered In a call-back session by a person trained 
to administer the instrument. This Instrument was administered to selected 
children aged 3 to 14. The testing was done in the child's home, in about 
30 minutes time. --'^^ 

The Pupil Survey was the final phase of the study. This phase was 
dependent upon the cooperation of the educational systems in the 24 
sampled states. Because this phase could not be initiated until near the 
completion of the household survey, the schedule of the Pupil Survey in 
some parts of the country* coincided with the closing 'of schools. Obtaining 
the information proved to be a very difficult task. Efforts continued long 
after the collection of required data to complete the count of LESA children 
given in this report. 

The Pupil Survey required diversified conmmnicatlon with educational 
agenciea in all sampled states. Depenr *ng on how they elected to manage the study 
in their states with LEA and school ot^^^ials, obtaining cooperation and 
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finalising the Individual State options proved to be a time-consuming and 
multlfaceted operation. Every effort was made to attain a full response 
from the schools, Including follow-up mailings of survey forme. 

Following the collection of field data the reduction phase of the study 
Involved preparation of the information for entry, data entry> verification, 
and the addition of sample weights. This process included coding of items 
which had not been receded and the converting of raw data into machine 
readable forms on magnetic tape. A verification system was employed to assure 
that data were accurately entered. 



VII* DATA AMLYSIS PUN 

Upon completion of data entry and editings a data tape of members of 
all eligible households. Including eligible selected children, was available 
for use In completing data analysis tasks. These tasks included: (1) pro- 
duction of Information concerning the data collection efforts (i.e., tne 
sample yield), (2) scoring the LM&AI tests to be used as the criterion for 
identifying LESA children, (3) application of disposition codes showing 
the eligibility of each respondent to be In the study and whether or not 
the survey instruments and tests were completed, (4) calculation of final 
response rates, (5) calculation of non-^response and subsampllng saniple 
weights, and (6) calculation of weighted .^iLB and LESA counts. 

Analysis tasks pertaining to Pupil Survey responses do not relate to the 
first Congressional mandate concemlnj^ LESA counts and are therefore, not 
discussed* 

The six data analysis tasks were accomplished as follows: 

o The first step of analysis was to prepare 
summaries of the sample yield for completed 
Screening and Household Questionnaire ,^or 

O 
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all four sub-^populations (California^ Texas* 
New York> and the Remainder of the U.S.). 
Frequency counts were also produced for the 
numbers of eligible and selected children* 

The LM&Al t ests consisted of ten separate 
instruments, one for each age group between 
5 and 14 years of age* Conrputer programs 
were developed to score each test , record 
the total score, compare it to the appropriate 
LESA cut-off score per age level, and record a 
LESA or non-LESA code* There were 1909 tests 
scored and the data „a3 added to the master tape* 

The CESS saniple design necessitated six weight 
adjustments* Three of the adjustments were 
b ased on responses to questionnaires used in 
thfe LESA Count phase of the study* The 
instruments were the Screening Questionnaire, 
the Household Questionnaire and the LM^l test. 
Each questionnaire represented a different 
stage of interviewing* At each stage, two 
detemdnations were important to the weighting 
procedure: (1) whether the responding household 
or child was elxgibla or ineligible to participate 
iu the study and (2) whether the instrument was 
completed or not completed by the respondent* 
These two conditions were indicated by "dis-^ 
position codes*'* 

Editors detemdned appropriate codes by re* 
viewing the responses on each instrument and 
noting the comments provided by the interviewer* 
To facilitate editing, one set of disposition 
codes was used to represent the outcomes of 
the Screening Questionnaire and ^he Household 
Questionnaire* A second set of disposition 
codes was applied to the IM^Al test* 

Six weight adjustments were made to derive 
estimates of totals and proportions* A basic 
sampling weight was derived for each segment 
in the sample from the probability of selection 
of each segme^nt according to the sample design. 
The weighted NELB ^>nd LESA counts are tabulations 
of these final weirjhts* 

Non*response adjustments were made for the 
Screening Questiornaire and the Household 
Questionnaire* Sixteen non^response ratios 
were computed* A procedure was then followed 
for adjusting sub**sampling weights* 
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VIII. Results 

The Screening Questionnaire response rates for the whole U.S. and 
by sub-^population (Calif ornia, Texas, New York and the Remainder of 
the U.S.) was 76.19%. Completed cases were defined as those in which 
the Screening Questionnaire was completed for an eligible household 
or in which the language and children elimination questions were completed 
for an ineligible household. The response rates for California, Texas, 
Mew York, and the remainder of the U,S. were 78.08%, 82.32%, 72.63% and 
75*70% respectively. 

The high response rates indicate that almost all of the households 
identified as eligible households were successfully interviewed. 

The national Household Questionnaire response rate was 93.75%. The 
response rates for California, Texas, New York and the remainder of the 
U*S. were 90.43%, 94.89%, 93.55% and 94.61% respectively. 

To determine the response rates on the LM^AI test, the number of 
completed tests were compared to the number of children eligible for 
testing, excluding handicapped and 15 to 18 year old children. The 
response rate for the LM^I was 84.58% for the entire sample. For 
California, TeKas, Hew York, and the remainder of the U.S. the response 
rates were 73.99%, 86.47%, 86.11% and 87.58% respectively. 

After using the final scoring procedures, 1,360 of the 1,909 children 
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or 71.2% were classified as leSA as shown below in Table 1: 



TABLE 1. Number of LESA at Each Age Level 



Score Distributions 



Age Level 



% LESA 



No. of LESA 



5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 



71.0 
70.9 
72.9 
82.1 
68.7 
82.6 
55.7 
72.9 
68.0 
66.7 



125 
151 
151 
165 
134 
152 
102 
129 
119 
132 



All Ages 



71.2% 



1,360 



The primary sets of counts of this part of the CESS are for Limited 
English Speaking Ability and for non-English Language Background individuals. 
There are 26 such counts. The LESA and KELB data were limited to children 
ages 5 through 14. The language proficiency of individuals 15 through 18 
years of age was not tested, although data on these individvmls are reported 
elsewhere. 

Table 2 presents the NELB and LESA counts. For the whole U.S., 
the estimated number of 5 to 14 year old NELB children is 3,812,000. The 
national estimate of 5 to 14 year old LESA children is 2,i09,000 at a 
95 percent confidence level. 



•IS 
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Table 3 provides more detail on the calculation of the 



unweighted and weighted HELB and LESA counts* LESA Proportions, and 

LESA Proportion CV*s. 

The function of the coefficient of variation can be better Inter- 



preted using the following definition: 



An average or ratio or pro;feoted total derived from 
eample data ie an eetvmte that is siibjeot to eampling 
error. A oonmon measure of the variation to be expea^ 
ted in repeated oitrveya (<md^ h&nee^ an eetvmte of 
the sampling variability in the aurrent eurvey) ie the 
etandard error* Far moet enrvey data^ one would expect 
a proseoted sample totals mean or ratio to lie within 
one etandard error of the **true'*^ but unknown^ value 
about two time out of three^ and within two etandard 
errore about 1$ times out of 20* The coefficient of 
variation is ein^ly the etandard error j^f a totals 
mean or ratio divided by its respective totals mean 
or ratio* Thue^ it ie cl measure of relative variation 
and ie frequently multiplied by lOO to correct it to a 
percentage, far exanple^ a coefficient of variation 
of five percent on on eetinuzted total indicatee that 
the chancee are about two out of three that tke eeti- 
mated total ie within five percent of the true popu^ 
lation total* 

The relvariance is the square of the coefficient of 
variation* * 



The Coefficient of Variation (CV) for the HELB and LESA counts are 
difficult to Interpret and are negatively biased to an unknown 
extent. This results from the fact that they are derived from CESS 
data but are then applied to counts which have been adjusted to 
Survey of Income and Education (SIE) counts. The situation could only 
be remedied If CV's for HELB and LESA were available on SIE data. Since 
these are not available, CV*s are not listed. 
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Table 2 
NELB and LESA Counts 



Category 


NELB Count 


LESA Count 


LESA Proportion 






% 


CV 


(finlmum 


Maximum 


Whole U.S. 


3*812 >000 


2»41C»000 


63.2 


6.10 


55.49 


70.90 


Subpopulation 

Texas 
Hew York 

Remainder of U.S. 


ODD f vvv 

630 » 000 
. 608 » 000 
i»718»000 


^oA nnn 

438»000 
458»000 
908»000 


69.5 
69.5 
76.9 
52.9 


8.35 
8.48 
10.68 
11.44 


57.39 
57.80 
60.45 
40.77 


81. IL 
81.42 
93.28 
64.96 


Age 

5-6 year olds 
7-8 year olds 
9-11 year olds 
12-14 year olds 


722 » 000 
780»000 
1»099»000 
1»210»000 


'484»000 
534»000 
652 » 000 
740»000 


67.0 
68.4 
59.3 
61. 1 


6.81 
8.62 
10.63 

O. 71 


57.86 
56.61 
46.68 
52.98 


76.11 
80.20 
71.90 
69. 33 


LaoRuase 
Spatiish 

Other non-English 


2»390»000 
1»422»000 


1»744»000 
665 » 000 


73.0 
46.8 


3.73 
12.27 


67.53 
35.30 


78.41 
58.24 


Spanish 

J— O yeaX OIUS 

7-8 year olds 
9-11 year olds 
12^14 year olds 


40/ f uuu 
486»000 
690 » 000 
747 » 000 


^ e *> AAA 

390»000 
462»000 
540»000 


75. 3 
80.2 
67.0 
72.4 


5.57 
4.15 
7.54 
5.96 


66.93 
73.55 
56.86 
63.73 


83. 73 
86.85 
77.05 
80.98 


Other non-Eogllsh 
^— o year oics 
7-8 year olds 

' 9-11 year olds 
12*^14 year olds 


nee nnn 

294 » 000 
409»000 
463»000 


LjZ »UUU 
144»000 
190 » 000 
199»000 


51.7 
48.9 
46.4 
43.0 


17.27 
22.01 
20.36 
13.65 


33.87 
27.38 
27.48 
31.29 


69.60 
70.46 
65.24 
54.78 


i 

Spanish 
California 
Texas 
New York 

Remainder of U*S. 


654»000 
602 » 000 
364»000 
770 » 000 


502»000 
438»000 
316 » 000 
488»000 


76.7 
72.8 
86.9 
63.4 


3.47 
5.11 
4.64 
11.13 


71.41 
63.34 
78.78 
49.28 


82.04 
80.20 
94.92 
77.49 


Other non-£nftlish 

California 
• New York 
; Remainder of U.S.* 


201 » 000 
245»000 
977 »000 


93»000 
152 » 000 
421»000 


46.0 
62.0 
43.1 


36.85 
24.08 
14.00 


12.10 
32.15 
30.26 


79.91 
91.83 
55.95 



For other non-English language by subpopulatlon» Texas «as Included with the 
Remainder of the U.S. 
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Table 3* 



Calculation of HELB and LESA Counts 





NKLB Totals 


LESA Totals 


Category 


Unweighted Weighted 


Unweighted 


Weighted 


M 
£i 


M 
£4 


M 
£4 


A 


HI 


Whole U.S. 


in An 


4 Q 1 ^ AAA 


1360 


71.2 


2»409»000 


' ^hpopulations 














310 


855,000 


233 


75.2 


594 » 000 


.exas 


AAA 


£4A AAA 


324 


70.4 


438»000 


New York 


279 


AHA nnn 






468»000 


Semalnder of U.S. 


860 






66. 7 


nAO AAA 

908 » 000 














5-6 year olds 


389 


722»000 


276 


71.0 


484»000 


7-8 year olds 




*T0A AAA 

7Su»000 


316 


77.5 


534 » 000 


9-11 year olds 


562 


1 AQQ nnn 


^oo 


ItQ A 


652 » 000 


12-14 year olds 


550 




^QA 


07. I 


^/ A AAA 

740*000 


Laneuaee 












Spanish 


1482 


2»390»000 


1117 


75.4 


1»744»000 


Other notL'-Engllsh 


* 


1 A AAA 


243 


56.9 


6 65 » 000 


Spanish 














304 


HO/ ^vvv 




/D. D 


^ AAA 


7**8 year olds 


320 


486»000 


257 


80.3 


OQA AAA 
i9U»UUU 


9-11 year olds 


430 


690 » 000 


312 


72.6 


462»000 


12-14 year olds 




T / T AAA 


315 


73.6 


540,000 


Other non-English 












5— fi vftar olds 


85 


255»000 


43 


50.6 


t AAA 


7-8 year olds 


88 


294»000 


59 


67.0 


144 » 000 


9-11 year olds 


132 


409»000 


76 


57.6 


190.000 


12-14 year olds 


122 


463»000 


65 


53.3 


199 » 000 


Spanish 












California 


276 


654»000 


215 


77^ 


502 » 000 


Texas 


456 


602»00U 


323 


70:8 


438 » 000 


New York 


226 


364»000 


200 


88.5 


316 » 000 


Bemainder of U.S. 


524 


770 » 000 


379 


72.3 


488 » 000 


Other non-English 












California 


34 


201 » 000 


18 


52.9 


93 » 000 


New York ^ 


53 


245 » 000 


29 


54.7 


152 » 000 


Remainder of U.S. 


340 


977»000 


196 


57.6 


421»000 



*For other non-English language by subpopulatioi^^^exas was included vlth 
the Remainder o£ the U.S. 



SUMMARY 

The present study provides estimates of the number of Lirolted English 
Speaking Ability (LESA) and non-English Language Background (NELB) children 
ages 5 through 14, 



These data come from the Children's English and Services Study (CESS) 
and are- useful in providing the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare and Congress with informtion needed in the planning of bilingual 
education programs* 



The CESS evolved into a complex enterprise and difficulties were over- 
come by virtue of the cooperative action of many groups and individuals. The 
Reviewers Group, with members designated by Chief State School Officers, 
Federal and contract personnel, provided especially valuable guidance and 
assistance. Three field tests of the English language proficiency measure 
and a pilot study of the instruments required the help of scores of state and 
local educational personnel and over 1,500 different school children. The 
planning and conduct of the field study and the analysis of data were carried 
out by a consortium of contractors working closely with the representatives of 
National Institute of Education and National Center for Education Statistics. 



Although basic to the needs of the 
in this report are only a part of the 
anticipated that other reports v'ill be 



Federal government, the counts provided 
data which will come from CEES. It is 

prepared at later dates. 



Additional details concerning the present report may be found in Volume 



II of this study. 
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VOLUME II 



I. liJTRODUCTlON 

This volume provides detailed daCa on Che sample de^ign^ insCrumenCaCion^ 
daCa collecCion^ daCa analysis and conclusions* 

Since these Casks involved Che essencial cechnical phases required 
for Che successful compleCion of che sCudy» che presenCaCion in chis volume 
includes descripcions of che Cechnical approach wichout elaboraCing on Che 
specific deCails of the work involved* 

The maCerial presented includes descriptive explanations of methodology 
and supporting statistical information used in the study development^ as well 
as statistical results from the data collection* To the extent possible^ 
the material has been organized so that the technical approaches described 
can be related to the sequence of events as processes took place following 
procedures and ins Auctions prepared in detail for tasks and subtasks by 
the prime contractor or sub*con tractor working together within the consortium* 

A number of appendices bound separately are part of this volume to 
enable the reader to better interpret the descriptions included in it* 

II. SAMPLE DEStGH 

The sample design used for this study was an area probability sample of 
housing units* Approximately 37,000 dwelling units were sci*eened to leter- 
mine the eligibility of households for further survey* The survey covered 
children 5 to 18 years of age in the 50 States and the District of Columbia 
as the total universe* The following four subuniverses were used for design 
purposes ; 
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o 



California 



o 



Texas 



o 



New York (State) 



o 



Remainder of the United States 



Because of budgetary and time constraints it waD estimated that only 
about 75 counties (PSU's) could be surveyed. The design called for iden-* 
tification of about 2,000 non-English language background (NELB) households 
in those PSU's. The 75 PSU's were further subdivided into 591 area segments. 

An earlier plan to survey 120 PSU's was abandoned because of its cost. 
The design reported here was modified from the earlier design. Thus, the 
selection probabilities reported here are the result of a double sampling 
procedure, i.e., the initial selection of 120 and the later 5tep of sampling 
back to 75 PSU's. 

A coefficient of variation of 15 percent on the national estimate of the 
number of limited English-speaking ability ClESA) children was targeted. The 
definition of LESA children had not been established at the time the sample 
was designed. For design purposes it was estimated that 20 percent of the 
children in NELB households would be LESA children. 

Stratification 

For stratification purposes > the remote counties in Alaska were 
eliminated from the universe because of the difficulty (and cost) of surveying 
them. All other counties in the survey universe were stratified by their 
estimated proportion of NELB households. The following procedures 3 
followed in forming the strata: 



o Census data on mother tongue from the Fourth 
Count Census tapes for 1970 were tabulated 
for each State and the District of Columbia* 





Since It was desired to use the special Fifth Count 
Census tapes to estimate the proportion of NELB house" 
holds for enumeration districts and block groups, and 
since fewer mother tongues are reported on those tapes 
than in the Foorth Count, some of the mother tongues 
were aggregated with "all other." Specif Ically > 
French, Swedish* Russian* Hungarian and Portugese 
were collapsed into "all other" for purposes of 
estimating county measures oi size. 

The number of persons with Spanish mother tongue 
was used as the "Spanish" measure ot' size. 

Under the assumption that LESA children are more 
apt to be found where there are concentrations of 
non-English mother tongues, the foir:,owlng models 
for non-Spanish, non-English measurss of size 
were constructed and applied to courity da'ca. 

For counties with 10,000 or more pupils, the 
number of Spanish pupils was multiplied by 
3,7378 to arrive at a new Spanish measure 
of size. The reason for applying the factor was to 
scale the OCR data to match the Census estimates- 



The counties vera coded into classes by percent Spanish and percent 
other tIELB (as computed above) as follows) 



Spanish Codes 


Percent 


Other NELB Codes 


Percent 










1 


5 


1 


5 


2 


5-9 


2 


5-9 


3 


10-19 


3 


10-14 


4 


20-29 


4 


15-19 


5 


30-39 


5 


20-29 


6 


40-49 


6 


30-39 


7 


50-59 


7 


40-49 


8 


60+ 


8 


50f 



The counties were ^abulated to show the number of counties > their 
total population and estimated number of NELB persons by all combinations of 
Spanish and other tlhiLB codes of the four subuniverses studied. 




As a function of che scrstification, Spanish and ocher NELB were ad- 
ded together and coded by the same classes identified above for "Spanish*" 
To avoid confusion with ocher terminology, these classes irtiich were in 

effect county scraca, were called "density classes/' New York, however, 
was dominated by a few large counties ^nd California was dominated by Los 
Angeles* These counties would be selected with certainty in almost any 
sample allocation scheme and would receive a disproportionately large 
allocation of the sample* After the selection of large counties with cer-^ 
tainty and the selection of remaining counties with probability propor- 
tioned to their measure of size, the allocation of the sample was as 
follows; 



Table II- 1 

Number of Counties Allocated to the Sample* 





Certainty 


Probability 


Total 


Sub universe 


Counties 


Counties 


Sample 


California 


6 


6 


12 


Texas 


3 


7 


10 


New York 


4 


5 


9 


Remainder of U.S. 


11 


33 


44 


Totals 


24 


51 


75 



7:s 



Within the remainder of the United States, the sample of counties 
was allocated so as to gain efficiency from sampling at a higher rate 
than those counties with high density codes. The relevant data are 
shown in Table 11*2. 



Table XI-2, 

Density Codes, Measures of Size and Allocation of 
Sampled Counties to Remainder of U.S. 



Density 
code 


Mo. 
of 

counties 


Measure 
of 
size 
(000) 


Certainty 
selections 


Remaining 
measure 
of 

size (000) 


Probability 
sample 


Number 


Measure of 
size (000) 


No. of 
counties 


Measure 
of size 
(000) 


1 


1,875 


1,798 


0 


0 


1,798 


5 


30.4 


2 




2,851 


0 


0 


2,851 


10 


237.5 


3 


161 


3,899 


5 


1,356 


2,544 


13 


949.8 


4 


33 


975 


5 


680 


294 


2 


17.5 


5 


16 


284 


1 


117 


167 


1 


13.7 


6 


11 


68 


0 


0 


68 


1 


5.7 


7-8 


15 


180 


0 


0 


130 


1 


29.3 


Totals 


2,755 


10,035 


11 


2,149 


7,902 


33 


1,233.9 




A decision was made to vary the household segment size to reflect 
Che variation in expected densl4:y of tfELB households, tn the least dense 
areas a segment size of 300 housing units was chosen and in the most 
dense sreas a segment size of 25 housing units was chosen* 

Data for estimating the number of HELB children were available 
from the Survey of Income and Education (SIE) conducted by the U.S. 
Bureau of Census in 1975* Key data from that summary are shown in 
Table II-3* 

It may be seen that there are about two million households with child- 
ren in the age range of 57I4 where a non-English language is used as the 
usual or other household language. Because the definition of non-English 
language background in the CESS and the SIE was the same» without 
stratification, one would expect about one household out of 35 nationally 
to be a J^ELB household with children in the age range of 5-14, If followed, 
this plan would require screening about 70,000 occupied housing units with 
100 percent response to obtain a sample of 2,000 UELB housing uniti? ~ 
clearly an impossibility within the time and budgetary constraints. 

Another key statistic from Table 11-3 is the average number of eligible 
children to be tested per household. The range, shown at the bottom of the 
table, is 1.49 to 1.67. However for planning purposes an estimate of 1.5 
was used to allow for some within-'household nonresponse* 

As a separate datum, an estimate of 800,000 LESA children nationally, 
or approximately one for every two and one-half NELB households was given^ 
or stated differently^ about one NELB child in five was expected to be 
classified as a LESA child. 

i_ / T^A^r. 



Table I 1-3 
Design Parameters of the Universe 



Characteristic 


California 


Tescas 


New 
York 


Remain<!er 
of U.S. 


Total 


— 4 

Total year round housing units, 
1970 (thousands) 


6»977 


3»808 


6,152 


50,720 


67,657 


No, of households with one or 
Toore children 5-14 and non- 
English first or second lan- 
guage (thousands) 












Spanish 

Other non-English 


337 
122 


287 
38 


157 


401 
543 


1,229 
850 


Total 

Percent of total housing 
units 


459 
6.6 


325 
8.3 


361 
5.9 


944 
1.9 


2,079 
3.1 


No* of children 5-14 in NELB 
households Spanish (thousands) 

Average no* per Spanish 

household 


668 
1.98 


608 
2.12 


393 
1.93 


786 
1.96 


2,455 
2.00 


Other non-English 

Average no. per other 
I3ELB household 


221 
1.81 


51 
1.82 


270 
1.72 


955 
1.76 


1,497 
1.76 


Total 

Average no. per NELB 
household 


889 
K94 


659 
2.04 


663 
1.84 


1,741 
1.84 


3,952 
1.90 


Estimated no. of test per house- 
hold under the rule of no more 
that two per household 




* 








Spanish 
Other NELB 


1.59 
K50 


1.56 
1.67 


1.55 
1.67 


1.56 
1.49 


1.57 
1.53 



The most Important statistic to be obtained from the survey 1$ an 
estimate of the number of LESA children. At the time of the design there 
was considerable uncertainty concerning the specific definition of LESA. 
For this reason^ the expected number of NELB children aged 5-14 was 
used as the measure of size In allocating the sample segments of housing 
units In the sampled counties. 

Measures of size used in the design were scaled to equal Census 
estimates ^rom the Survey of Income and Education as follows i 

Table II - 4. Measures of Size Used In the Sample Design 







We Stat mea- 


Est. NELB 






Wescac 


sure con- 


HHs from 






measure 


verted to 


SIE 




Category 


(000) 


HHs (000) 


(000) 


Ratio 


Subuniverse 










taixrornia 


3,549 


1,183 


459 


0.39 


Texas 


2,160 


720 


315 


0.44 


New York 


3,309 


1,103 


361 


0.33 


Remainder of U.S. 


10., 070 


3,357 


941 


0.28 



ThuSf the expected number of NELB households per segment, for various 
sized segments, was computed as shown In Table II - 5. 

From a sample of U.S. counties it was possible to make estimates of 
the proportion of. U.S* year-round-housing**units falling into each of the 
eight density classes in each of the four subunlverses of Interest. The 
data are shown in Table II - 6. What Is more relevant, however, is the 
distribution of the estimated number of NELB households by density class 
and subuniverse. That data, along with actual allocation of the sample, 
are shown in Table II - 7. 



Table H- 5 Expected Number of HELB Households per Segment for Various 
Sized Segments and for the Pour Subuniverses 



Density 




Expected no. of NELB households 


class 


Segmeii't 


















of 


size 








Remainder of 


segment 


(yrhus) 


California 


Texas 


New York 


tl.S. 


<5 % 


300 


2.3 


2.6 


2.0 


1.7 


5-9 % 


200 j 


5.5 


6.2 


4.6 


3.9 


10-19% 


70 i 


4.0 


4.5 


3.3 


2.8 


20-29% 


, 30 j 


2.9 


3.2 


2.4 


2.1 


30-39% 


25 i 


3.4 


3.8 


2.-8 


2.4 


40-49% 


25 1 


4.3 


4.9 


3.7 


3.1 


50-59% 


25 : 


5.3 


6.0 


4.5 


3.8 


60+ % 


25 i 

1 


6.3 ' 


7.1 


5.3 


4.5 



Table H-6 Estimated Distribution of Year-round-housing Units by Dsnsity 
Class and Subtmiverse 



Density 
code 


Percent of total year-roa-jd-housing-units in class 


California 


Texas 


New York 


Remainder of U.S. 


1 


6.7 


31.3 


5.9 


51.0 


2 


27.5 


24.7 


21.2 


25 .9 


3 


40.4- 


17.7 


34.0 


16.8 


4 


11.5 


7.6 


20.5 


3.4 


5 


6.0 


4.2 


9.2 


1.1 


6 


2.9 


2.4 


4.0 


0.6 


7 


1.8 


2.3 


2.4 


0.3 


8 


3.2 


9.8 


2.8 


0.9 


Total 


100.0 

1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table II-7 Estimated Distribution of NELB Households and Actual Distribution of the Sample 
By Density Classes and Subuniverses. 





California 


Vexas 


NetJ Vork 


Remalndei: of 


U.S. 


Density 
code 


Est. % 

of 
NELO's 


HO. of 
sample 
segment s 


Est. iio. 
of 
sample 
NELB's 


Est. % 

of 
N£ILB's 


Ho. of 
sample 
segments 


Bst. no. 
of 
sample 
NELO's 


■ 

Est. % 

of 
NELO's 


1 

to. of 
sample 
setjincnts 


Est. no. 
of 
sample 
NELB's 


Est. % 

of 
NELB's 


No. of 
sample 
segments 


Est. no. 
of 
sample 
NCrjJ's 


1 


0.8 


1 


2 


3.7 


2 


5 


0.6 


1 


2 


13.7 


11 


41 


2 


11.2 


8 


44 


10.2 


4 


25 . 


7.t> 


4 


18 


24.3 


33 


129 


3 


34. i 


18 


72 


15.2 


4 


18 


75.1 


17 


56 


32.6 


121 


339 


4 


16.4 


19 


55 


11.1 


5 


16' 


25.6 


19 


46 


11.4 


53 


111 


5 


12.1 


12 


41 


8.5 


5 


19 


16.2 


12 


34 


5.0 


31 


74 


6 


7.6 


12 


52 


6.4 


2 


10 


9.0 


13 


48 


3.3 


25 


78 


7 


5.6 


0 


42 


7.4 


3 


18 


6.7 


12 


54 


2.0 


17 


65 


8 


12.2 


26 


161 


37.5 


32 


227 


9,2 


18 


95 


7.7 


43 


191 


Total 


100.0 


104 


472 


100.0 


57 


338 


100.0 


96 


353 


100,0 


33^ 


1,031 



so 



The sample was allocated to the density classes by giving a larger 
probability of selection to high-density segments. This disproportionate 
allocation reflected the higher cost of screening low'^density segments and 
the expected lower percentage of LESA children in NELB households in low- 
density segments* Since the allocation was the result of a probability 
process » the actual allocation was unknown until the sample drawing was 
completed* 

The results of the allocation and the selection process are summarized 
in Table II-8* Examination of that table shows that in the Remainder of 
the United States, where the problem of locating NCLB's is most severe^ we 
allocated 16,5 percent of the sample to areas where there are 38*0 per- 
cent of the NELB*s (in low-density areas) and 32*7 percent of the sample 
to areas where there are 13.0 percent of the tJELB^s (i*e*, in high 
density areas) * 



Selection of Sample Segments - The procedures for selecting sample 
segments within selected PSU's can be described by the following steps; 
1, Using Special Fifth Count tapes, ED's and BG*3 were 

aggregated to a minimum size of 30 YRHU's* These 

units were called Large ED*s (LED^s). 
2* The following measure of size were create.d: 

(a) Count o£ Spanish mother tongue 

(b) Percent of Spanish mother tongue. 



*ED = Enumeration District; BG=Block Group 
'f'^YRHU " Year-round housing units 



Table II-8 Distribution of the sample of Collapsed Density Class 



Subuniverse and 
characteristics 


Codes 


1-2 


Codes 


3-5 


Codes 


6-8 


California: 














Percent of housing units 


34". 


2 


57. 


9 


7. 


9 


Est. Dercent of EffiLB' s 


12 . 


0 


62 . 




25. 


4 


Percent of segments 


8. 


7 


47. 


1 


44. 


2 


Est. percent of sample 














NELB • s 


9. 


7 


35. 


6 


54. 


7 


Texas: 














Percent of housing units 


56. 


0 


29. 


5 


14. 


5 


Est. percent of HELB's 


13. 


9 


34. 


8 


51. 


3 


Percent of segments 


10. 


5 


24. 


6 


64. 


9 


Est. percent of sample 
NELB' S 














8. 


9 


15. 


7 


V4. 


4 


New York: 














Percent of housing units 


27. 


1 


63. 


7 


9.' 


2 


Est. percent of NELB's 


8. 


2 


6$. 


9 


24. 


9 


Percent of segments 


5. 


2 


50. 


0 


44. 


8 


Est. percent of sample 
NELB ' s 














5. 


6 


38. 


6 


55. 


8 


Remainder of U.S.: 














Percent of housing units 


76. 


9 


21. 


3 


1. 


8 


Est. percent of NELB's 


38. 


0 


49. 


0 


13. 


0 


Percent of segments 


13. 


2 


61. 


4 


25. 


4 


Est. percent of sample 
NELB ' S 














16. 




50. 


8 


32. 


7 




0 



Measure of size for other non-English, 
(using instructions for creating measure 
of size for other non-^nglisi- 
given in Section 5); 
Percent other non-English; 

(e) Total non-English (1) + (3) 

(f) Percent non-English; and 

(g> Data in (2), (4) and (6) above, were 
coded by the following classes; 

1 = 5% 

2 = 5-9.9% 

3 = 10-19.9% 

4 » 20-29.9% 

5 = 30.39.9% 

6 = 40-40.9% 

7 ^ 50-59.9% 

8 = 60% and over 

LED's were sorted by ED-BG sequence within code classes o^ (6), 

Withi.i each code class a listing was created. 

Withip each selected county a sampling worksheet was prepared 
to select the sampled LET's, to deteroilne the number ot sample 
segments within them and ;o determine their probabilities 
of selection. 



The initial plan was to sample 120 counties in the United Scates 
discribuced as follows) 

o California 15 

o Texas 20 

o New York 15 

o Remainder of U.S. 70 

About 650 segments were to be' sampled in the selected 120 counties to 
obtain a coefficient of variation of 10 percent on the national estimate of 
the number of LESA children and a similar precision of estimates of KELB 
children in California, Texas, and New York. 

It was determined, however, that resources were inadequate to produce 
this level of precision. At the same time, it was desired to have a re- 
latively large sample o^ KELB children to provide a sufficient number for 
* analyses of various subsets of the universe. The targeted level of 
precision was changed to a coefficient of 15 percent on the national estimate 
of the number of LESA children and an expected 2^000 children to b« tested 
in the sample segmen^^s . To accomplish the revised objective^ Lhe number of 

sample f^ounties was cut to 75 and the number of sample segments was cut to 
about 600. 

This revision was made after the Initial sample had befen drawn. Thus, 
the sample of 75 coiin<:ies is a subset of the sample of 120. The initial 
selection of segments was accomplished by drawi^^g two segments from each 

After allowati^^e for expected non-response. 




within-PSU stratum with probability proportional to size, and then selecting 
one o£ them at random* Cutting the number of PSUU from 120 to 75 and the 
number of segments from 650 to 591 required that, on the average more 
segments would have to be drawn per PSU. At the same time, constraints 
on the budget were so tight that the number of low-density segments had 
tu be reduced. 
III. INSTRUMEHTATIOK 

Four instruments were developed and used to gather data on the 
national sample. Copies of the actual survey iustruments have been depo- 
sited with the National Institute of Education, as well as a separate report 
on the development of the Language Measurement and Inventory* (see also 
Appendix 6) 

The sequence for the utilization of the four instruments in the CESS 
was as follows: 



Screen in g Ques tionnaire 
H ousehold Questionnair e 
Language Meastirement and Assessment Inventory 
pupil Survey 



Redesign of the Questionnaires - On the basis of the experience gained 
during the pilot test and after extensive consultations with representatives of 
the sponsoring agencies, t^he survey instruioents were completely redesigned. 
While the concepts "^olloued in the development of eaily drafts were retalnerl 
the contents were Improved in terms of wording, structure and the approach 
used for obtaining Information. A two-day debriefing of the field staf^ 



used in the pilot test paved the way for the modification of the 
instruments. 

The instruments and their purposes are stated below: 



The Screene r * The Screener Questionnaire was used to determine (1) 
if the family had children between the ages of 5 to 18 years of ag^ whose 
usual residence was in the household^ and (2) if the family usually or 
often spoke a language other than English in which case they were 
classified as being from non-English language back5;rourd (NBLB) . If 
the household qualified on these tv^o questions, the Household Questionnaire 
was then administered. Table II-9 on page 17 provides vietailed in- 
formation on responses for each of the subpopulations. 

The liousehold Questionnaire If a household was designated eligible 
in the Screen'T ... stiotinaire, the Household Questionnaire was administered. 
The parent or guardian was then requested to sign a Parental Consent Form» 
giving permission to ^^ud a Pupil Survey to each selected child's school 
and also indicating a time when the test could be given if there were one or 
two children from 5 to 14 in the household. 

If approval for the test was piven, the interviewer completed a form 
directing a test administrator to test the childCren). If the Parental 
Consent Form was not completed » the supervisor called the respondent and 
again requested their cooperation. 

Language Measurement a nd Asses sTnent Inventory - The Language Measure- 
ment ani Assessment Inventory (LM^AI) was developed as the 




measure of English language proficiency in the Children's English and 
Services Study (CESS)* It was developed for use in testing English 
language skills in reading, writing, speaking and understanding. Ten 
age level fonus were developed, one each for ages 5 through 14* 



TABLE I 1-9 

Summary of Screening of the Subpopulation 
(Preliminary Data Collection - Field Counts) 





Code 


California 


Texas 


New York 


Bn lance 
of U.S. 


Total 


Complete Screener & HHQ 


1 


293 


390 


232 


737 


1652 


Eligible W.\. but HHQ 
NoC CompleCe 


2 


8 


10 


11 


24 


53 


Complete Screener, 
Ineligible Household 


3 


3482 


1747 


2734 


15690 


23653 


Incomplete Screener, 
Ineligible Household 


U 


311 


190 


269 


1308 


2073 


Vacant 


5 


140 


160 


19i 


i225 


1716 


Hot a Duelling Unit 


6 


46 


36 


17 


287 


386 


Can't Contact, Probable 
Eligible m 


7 


23 


11 


5 


18 


57 


Can't Contact, Probable 
Ineligible HH 


8 


728 


260 


848 


3954 


5790 


Total 




5031 


2804 


4307 


23243 


35385- 


percentage'* 




78.08 


92.32 


72.63 


. 75.70 


7fi,19 ! 



* "Percentage" is the sum of Rows 1, 2 and 3, divided by the sura of Rows 1, 2, 3, 
^> 7, and 8 



The objective of each of the ten different tests ;jas to be able 
to determine, on an objective basis, whether a given child has fl) 
limited English speaking ability (LESA) , or t2> fluent English ability 
(FES). 

The LMSAI was developed by L. Miranda and Associates, Inc- of 
Washington, D.C. When the experimental versions of the Language Measure- 
ment and Assessment Inventory became the final test to be used in the 
National CESS, the title of the set of instruments was changed to Language 
Measurement and Assessinent Inventory (LM&AI), This was done to avoid 
confusion between the developmental versions and the tests used for 
official purposes. 

Separate tests v:er5 developed for each age from 5 through 14. For 
each age. items were developed to reflect the minimum level of competence 
in academic English language skills expected of English-speaking children 
in school systems in the U,S, The test items, are graduated in difficulty 
and sophistication and, by field test, were demonstrated to be within the 
experiential and knowledge background of the "typical** Native English 
Speaking (NES) child of the given age. The LM&AI was not administered to 
children aged 15 to 13, 

The LM&AI was intended to measure whe^rher the child successfully 
meets the criterion of academic English language performance needed _to 
function in an English speaking classroom at particular ages and grp.de 
levels. 

The sole purpose of administering this test was to identify Limited English 
Speaking Ability (LESA) children In order to count the number of children fall- 
ing within this classification. It was not developed as a test to be used f<5r 
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diagnostic or school placement purposes. 

Using extensive field experiences and statistical analysis* a critical 
score was separately established for each of the ten tests* In the CESS* 
a child who scored below the critical score ^*as classified as Limited 
English Speaking Ability (LESA) and anyone who scored at or above the critical 
score was classified as non^-LESA, Thus, the classification of what is 
a LESA child is defined operationally as a child who, when tested on the 
appropriate LM&AI age form, fell below a given score* These critical 
scores were established after detailed statistical analysis of 
empirical data and were determined by discriminant function analysis on 
the field tt^st sample. 

By use of the LM&AI it was possible to identify, and thereby count, 
children who were LESA, Various estimates of LESA children found in this 
report are based on data derived from the use of the LM&AI* A detailed 
interim report on the LM&AI development and field tests was submitted 
to the National Institute of Education* 

Pupil Survey - The Pupil Survey (PS) elicits information on 
the types of services that target children are receiving at the 
local school, the types of services needed, and certain information 
concerning local school programs* The ?S is a self-administered questionnaire 
to be coispleted by a school administrator or the child's teacher. 
The PS was administered only after the partint or guardian had signed 
a release form. 

The Pupil Survey Questionnaire was pretested at five schools in 
the Takoma Park/Sllver Spring area, at two schools in Washington, D,C., 



lERJC. 
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and at three schools in Arlington County » Virginia. The responding 



teachers were later debriefed to obtain their reactions to the 
questionnaire. On the basis of these debriefings and extensive 
consultations with representatives of the sponsoring agencies, a modified 
version was subsequently pretested at the Arlington County Schools. 
Folloulng additional debrieflngs and consultations » a final version was 
then drafted for use during the national study. 
IV. DATA COLLECTION 

This section describes the procedures used for conducting the field 
portion of the study. There were 13 regions established^ each headed by 
a supervisor trained by the appropriate Consortium contractor. The 13 
regions were covered by a staff consisting of 196 interviewers, 10 
troubleshooters and 73 test administrators, all trained especially for 
their tasks. 

The listing, screening and household interviewing in this stu<Jy were 
done in a one-step operation whenever possible. The English proficiency 
test was accomplished in a call-back session by a person trained t^ 
administer the LM&AI. 

Since one of the crit<jria for tiie study was to identify hous^^holds of 
non-English language backgrounds, questionnaires had been translated Into 
Spanish, and Interpreters were used in households where other languages 
were spoken. 

As part of the household interview, a parental consent form had 
be obtained for each child selected for testing. Tlie signed parental 
consent form niade it possible to obtain educational iafv^rsiaticn (the 
PS) co;lcern^ng services provided by the school in which fhe child was 
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enrolled. The Pupil Survey Questionnaire was then mailed to the school 
along with a signed copy of the Parental Consent Forro to obtain school 
information. 

An important phase of the study involved individually testing 
children age 5 to 14 who were selected for the study to determine 
their English language proficiency. The testing was done in the chj 
home, in about 30 minutes time by a specially trained examiner. 

The final phase of the study involved the Pupil Survey. This 
phase was dependent upon the cooperation of the educational systems in 
the 24 sampled states. Because this phase could not be initiated until 
near the completion of the household survey, the schedule of the Pupil 
Survey in some parts of the country coincided with the closing 
of schools* Obtaining the Information proved to be a very difficvlt task 
Efforts continued long after the collection of required data co complete 

the count of LESA children given in this report. 

Field Organization - The field plan was organised to fit the sampl 
design. For purposes of field operation* the Primary Sampling Units 
(PSU*s) were grouped inco 10 major regions with Hawaii as the eleventh 
region due to Its distance from all other regions. New York State was 
divided into two regions because of the number of interviewers required 
as *jell as the difficulties associated with surveying the population of 
New York City, A regional supervisor was named in each case. 
The number ot Interviewers actively working during the field oTierations 
was between 150 and 160. There were between 68-73 test administrator*^ 
working and 10 trouble shooters. Three of the regional supervisors 




were supported by assistant: supervisors. 

A syscem of quality control was established in the network of 
participants. Control measures included on-site visitations of personnel 
who were interviewing and testing. Observations by merabers of the 
contractors* staffs were made in many locations* 



There were five major components of the field organization; 
o 'The home office staff - Four key staff members and 

their support staff* reported directly to the project 

director* 

o The regional offices - One regional supervisor in each 
of the 13 regions reported directly to staff in the home 
office* Three regional offices had assistant supervisors. 

o The interviewing staff - The interviewers reported directly 
to the regional supervisor* 

o The test administrator - Each region*s test administrator 
(TA*s) reported directly to the regional supervisor. 

o Trouble shooters - Ten trouble shooters reported to the 
home office staff as well as to the regional supervisor* 



The home office was headed by the project director and four key 
staff manbers — two directors of field operations, the survey coordinator, 
and the assistant project director* Several junior staff persons supported 
these five persons. 



The division of labor among the home office staff was as follows; 
o The project director was responsible for the coordination of 

all aspects of the survey, 
o The assistant project director developed the supervisor and 

interviewer training programs and was responsible for cost 

control. 

o The survey coordinator was responsible for quality control and 
procedures, materials control, home office receipt, and response 
rate computation, as well as assisting In the development of 
the training program^ 

o The field directors shared responsibility for all recruitment of 
supervisors, interviewers, test administrators, trouble shooters 
and replacemejit recruiting due to attrition^ They also were 
charged with field production, field observation, weekly 
reporting on level of field effort and supervision of traveling 
interviewers ^nd trouble shooters. 

The Regional Office ■ Westat established eleven regional offices 
for the project. The offices were located in Baltimore, Maryland; Ft< 
Harrison, Indiana; upstate New York; New York City; Kailua, Hawaii; 
Camden, New Jersey; Jacksonville, Florida; Midfield> Massachusetts; 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; St- Louis, Missouri; and Chicago, Illinois- 




For California and Texas> Figure I illustrates RDl's organizational 
chart for Che field data collection* 



FIGURE 1- 

Organlzational Chart for Field Oara Collection 
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Staffing Needs - A staffitig plan was developed to fit the 
needs of each Primary Sampling Unit (PSU), Whenever a PSU showed a 
large concentration of any non-English language population^ a decision 
was made to recruit one or more interviewers proficient in that 
language* Interpreters were to assist interviewers with aay 
non^'English language* 



Interviewers - were selected by the regional supervisor* Each 
supervisor received a recruitment package outlining recruitment procedures. 
Interviewers were recruited through newspaper ads» conmiunlty organizations » 
public employment agencies > other research firms and experienced Interviewers. 



The regional supervisor looked for people who were experienced interviewers. 
These applicants were screened over the telephone and references were 
verified* 



Test Administrators - were also selected by the regional 
supervisor. The test administrators were selected from candidates who 
were experienced teachers and counselors* Many were recruited through 
universities^ public employment agencies and the recommendations of schools 
and working teachers. 



Trouble Shooters - were recruited by the Westat field directors* 
These 10 were selected from the files of experienced Westat interviewers. 
Westat recruited individuals who had previously travelled into areas 
that had experienced attrition and/or special interviewing problems* In 
California and Texas one interviewer and one test administrator were 
designated as trouble shooters* 

For the 11 regions established by Westati offices were situated in 
the home offices in California and three regional offices in Texas* 
A telephone was installed at each office for the project* 

The regional supervisor had a variety of responsibilites which 
included direct responsibility for the supervision of the interviewers 
and test administrators, distribution of the work and monitoring their 
progress* Each week the interviewer submitted an Interviewer Weekly 
Status Report (see the Interviewer Training Manual); the Time and Expense 
Report; and all completed questionnaires ^nd listing materials to the 
regional supervisor. The supervisor checked the Weekly Status Report 



against the work received, A PSU-by-PSU report was then compiled on 

production and response rates for the region and phoned'in to the 

director of field operations. Schedule and response rate problems 

were discussed at that time. Completed questionnaires were edited and 

then logged into the regional supervisor's Master Control Log, 

The regional supervisor was also responsible for the validation of 

all completed screeners and questionnaires. All completed cases were 

listed on the verification log. Ten percent ClO%) oi all completed cases 

were listed on the verification log anc were contacted for further verifi- 
cation in the field. 

The regional supervisor coordinated the administration of the 
Language Measurement and Assessment Inventory Instrument (I2f&AI) 
and edited the tests before shipping to Westat. The supervisor 
was in frequent communication with the intervif^wers who identified the 
children to be tested* and with the test administrator who administered 
the tests to the children. 

An added responsibility of the regional supe^^visor was the 
Supervision of the trouble shooters sent ir^to a region oecause of 
interviewer attrition or difficulties obtaining completed assignments. 

Table 11-10 shows the bilingual cipabilities of the overall field 
staff who collected the data and administered the LM&AI. The most 
important position for the bilingual capability was the interviewers be— 
cau3e the tests were administered in English. Test administrators were not 
required to be bilingual because the test was administered in English. 
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Training - Since three research groups and numerous interviewers 
and test administrators were involved in the data collection efforts » 
extra care was taken to assure that standard procedures would be 
followed in all training sessions. 

There were three parts to the training program: 
o Supervisor training 

o Interviewer and trouble shooter training 
o Test administrator training- 
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Table 11-10. Bilingual Characteristics of Overall Field Staff 
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Training Sessions and Locations - Supervisor training was held In 
Washington, D.C. on Marcl^ 5, 1978. The training included a review of 
the training for the Interviewers, as well as training specific to the 
supervisory functions, e.g. administrative procedures, etc. The train- 
ing was attended by the 11 supervisors and the three assistant super- 
visors. 

There were three sessions of test administrator training. These 
sessions were held In Washington, D.C., Dallas, Teicas, and Los Angeles, 
California. 

Interviewer training was held In different parts of the country. 
The first session was held in New York City, March 2-4, 1978. The re- 
maining three sessions were held simultaneously March 8-10 in Chicago, 
Illinois, ^7ashlngton, D.C. and Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Training Sessions Itie supervisors received a summarized version 
of Interviewer training. Ths same home study, "learning communities,'* 
demonstrations, exercises, lectures and role plays that were to be used 
at interviewer training were employed at this session. However, the 
pace wap. accelerated in order to go through the schedule in a shorter 
period of time. It was believed that this group could move at a <;uicker 
pace because of its small size and t e experience level of the group. 

Time was spent preparing supervisors for their role in interviewer 
training. They were to be comimjnity leaders and were to have responsibility 
for 3 group of trainees (a learning communliiy). During their training, each 
supervisor was given an opportunity to act in the role of community leader. 
Instructors used the Tralner^s Manual ^nd techniques for special use at 
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interviewer training. 

Other training activities included the review and instruction of 
the field quality procedures, field edit of the questionnaire, inter- 
viewer assignment, comunications with interviewers and home office, 
verification of interviewers, and receipt control and reporting. 

Each interviewer training session was conducted by two to four 
office staff members and four or five supervisors depending on the 
number of "learning communities" at the session. The training staff 
consisted of three teams (10 project staff in total). The first team, 
under the supervision of the bilingual field director, conducted the 
New York and New Mexico sessions. The second team, directed by the 
assistant project director, had responsibility for the supervisor's 
training and Washington, d.C. interviewer sessions. The third team 
directed the Chicago training. All supervisors were present at at least one 
sessionCs) attended by the majority of interviewers from their region. 

A Home Study packet had been mailed to interviewers before the 
interviewer training began. The packet presented an introduction to the 
survey and covered the general approach to interviewing, listing, basic 
field procedures and the screener questionnaire. Interviewers were asked 
to study the material in the packet before the training session. 

Trainees were grouped into "learning communities" and assigned 
a table for the entire week of training. There were eight to twelve 
trainees in each learning community. Each community was assigned a 
supervisor or trainer as the "community leader.'* The responsibili- 
ty of the community leader was to take charge of all the learning 
activities carried out In his/her group. The community leader was 

IfJl 



there to answer questions* help wtth any problems-^ and work vith and 
observe the progress of the trainees. 



Test Administrator Training - L. Miranda and Associates directed 
three training sessions for test administration held for the field super- 
visors and test administrators. The training format was a discussion of 
the test, pointing out similarities and differences between the tests 
for the various age groups*. The trainees had the opportunity to examine 
the total testing package for 10 years olds. The testers e-:pressed concern 
that there wasn*t the opportunity to examine the tests for the other nine 
age groups nor was there an opportunity to practice or role play a test 
during training. 

Aside from the discussion of the tests, a 46 minute color video tape 
was used to demonstrate the administration of the I2f&AX. Copies of the 
video tapes were made available to all those who were instructing other 
Test Administrators. L. Miranda and Associates also developed the 
following printed materials for the administration of the LM&AI. 

o training tnanual 

o trainees handbook 

o picture and words handbook. 

o field procedure handbook 
Copies of the above printed materials have been deposited at the 
fiational Institute of Education. 



Field Operation ^ The number of interviewers for each region was 
determined by the size of the region and the expected sample yield rate. 



Seventeen supervisors were hired > each to supervise a geographical region. 
The 13 regions were covered by a staff consisting of 196 interviewers, 
10 trouble shooters and 73 test administrators. Westat's responsibilities 
included training^ supervising- and loonitoring its own and RDI*s field 
staff. L. Miranda and Associates had the responsibility of training all 
test administrators. v 

The listing^ screening and household interviewing in this study \ 
were done in a one-step operation. Time and budget constraints were 
the detenaining factors for adopting this method of operation- Testing 
of selected children was done by qualified test administrators shortly 
after the household interviews had been completed. 

The study involved households where languages other than English 
were spoken. Steps were taken to reduce the effect of the non*-English 
languages spoken. One technique used was to prepare Spanish language 
versions of the questionnaires. For other language groups, interpreters 
were used. The interpreters were generally university students or ) 
professional level individuals. 

Listing and Interviewing - Westat^s sampling department was responsible 
for drawing the sample used in this study. Areas or segments with a low 
sample yield were listed tn their entirety » while very large segments were 
subdivided by a method known as ^'chunking**. All instructions were clearly 
defined for the lister and any problems or changes encountered were directed 
to the sampling department for further instructions, before listing the segment. 
Although the sample yield was monitored closely, the data collection method 
adopted for this study did not permit identification of the total yield- until 
a segment was completed. 



Following data collection^ inteirviewers received the following 
materials ** 

^ lastructions for listing 
o Segment folders » containing 
a* Census map 

b. Sketch tnaps (two copies) 

c. Listing sheets 

d* Special instructions for the segment 
if necessary 
o Westat/RDI ID card 
o Screeners (English/Spanish) 
o Household Questionnaries (English/Spanish) 
^ Parental Consent Forms 

Interviewers were instructed to first identify the segment^ 
then cruise the area using the Census map to assist in verifying 

the segment boundaries. In cruising the segment, the listers were 
instructed to obtain an approximate count of the dwelling units and to 
compare these with the range provided by the sampling department* 
If the count was either substantially higher or lower than the estimated 
yield, listers were instructed to call their supervisor who> in turn, 
would call the sampling department at Westat* If no problems or 
changes were encountered, then listing could begin. 

Since listing and interviewing were done in one operation, the lister 
(interviewer) would list a household and attempt to administer a i reener 
and household interview (if eligible) in one visit. 



In addition to their I«D« Gard> Interviewers also carried introductory 
letters to give to the respondents* The letter was printed in English and 
Spanish and served to introduce the study and seek the respondent's cooperation. 
(See Exhibits II-l and II-2) • Language cards were also printed for 
respondents of non-English and non-Spanish oackground. The cards also 

introduced the study, but the primary purpose was to define the language spoke ' 

\ 

so that interviewers could arrange for an appropriate interpreter* The cards 
were printed in Japanese, Chinese, Polish, Italian, French and Yiddish* 

Obtaining Parental Consent ^ The interviewer was instructed to 
obtain the Parental Consent Form (PCF) (See Exhibit II-3) > ^P^^ completion of 
the Household Questionnaire. The purpose was to be able to get Pupil 
Survey data from the school at a later date* In most cases, the PCF 
was signed and given to the interviewer* However, In a few instances 
the parent refused to sign and asked for more time to consider the 
matter or to check with the spouse or school administrator. In these 
cases* the Test Administrator was advised to pick up the PCF if a child 
was to be tested. If no TA was to go to the household, the interviewer 
made additional attempts to get the PCF signed* If the parent refused 
a second tlme^ the response was recorded as a refusal, and no further 
effort to obtain a signature was made^ 

Table II-ll provides data on the Parental Consent Form* The table 
and explanation may be seen In page 37* 





Exhibit II-l, Interviewer Introduction letter 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON. O.C. 20208 



Qeair Raspoiid«nt: 

» 

X would like to- ask yea to answer some questions for us as 
part of a study on Children's English and Services* This study 
concerns children who com frota homes where a language other than 
English is spoken* The Congress* has asked us to conduct this 
study to improve schooling for these children* 

Only the people who. work on the study will see your answers* 
Your name will not appear with the answers when the results are 
reported. If you- agree to helgi us, you can refuse to answer any 
qjuestion*/ V-lSr : ..^ ' v ^ ^ \. ^ 

X wij^l be grateful to you if yoa decide to rarticipite* 
^our help wilt be very important: in providing better school pre 
grains for :dtildren who come front homes where a language other 
than English is spoken* Please feel free to ask the interviewer 
any questions you may have about this study* 

Sincerely ^ 



Mary F. Berry ^ 
Assistant Secretary for Education 



*Sectiort 105 of- the^ Education, AUndments of 1974 
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Exhibit 11*^2 Interviewer introduction letter 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE Or EDUCATION 

WASHINOTON. D.C. 20208 



'1 



Sstimado/a Senor o Senora, 



Quisiera hacerle algnnas pregxtatas con reXacidn a un. Bsiiudio 
tnf^atil sobre el Ingles y Servicios Educativos* El estudio con* 
clerne a los niSos que vlenen de hogares donde se habla^ otro Idloma 
que no sea Ingles*. El Coo^r^so de los "Sstados Unidos nos ha 
pedldo reall^ajr estet estttdip con el prpp^sito de mejorar la 
educaci6n qae,rscib«n., esto* nifioa***^- ^ " - '^ "^ 



'in* 



Sus re^9^stGis> la^'-pregtintas- qa« la hagamos sex£xt cristas v.^ 
aolastente por. las-. ^ersboas qua. ,trab« jan en el estudio. Su nombre 
no asiarecerS en. los -rWaultados- cuando 4stos sean dados *a coaocer. 
Si usted decide ayudainos* puede negarse a contestar ciiaXqitier 
pre^untia que no desee. contestaur. > . ^ ' ' 

I*a estare muy'^agradecida si usted decide participar. Su 
a^^jda sar^ auv-. i m pQr ta uta.para roajorar los programas educativos 
de los ninos que ^rteaw^d^ hogaxes . donde se habXa otro idioma que 
no sea ,al 'Xr^le*,-' .Fori':fa.yqr ha^ga; cualcuier pregunta cue usted 
pueda. 




, « ,.™^'^w-,-.^-''^Stil3a«cretaria para la EdxWaci<3n;- 

*Le ley se encuentra «i 20 O.S.C. SSOb-lfl/ 12/ 13 

j[L'iii_Lii. ifirniii'j'^. "^"ft^ii^^ ' i' i^'^'ii'- --I'l" it ' ^^x,^ .K . -i 
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The followftig formula was used to compute response rate for those 
eligible and enrolled: 



Response rate 



Total Children for which PCF was signed 
Total Children In Sajople Ages 5-18 
(e^xcludlng those not eligible) 



Table 11-11 
Parental Consent Form Results 





California 


Texas 


New York 


Balance 
■ of U.S. 


Total 


Total Children 5-18 


538 


695 


408 


1312 


2953 


Signed 


470 


630 


362 


1174 


2636 


Refused ^ 


42 


36 


34 


70 


182 


Not Eligible* , 


26 


29 


12 


68 


135. 


Percent Signed 


91.80 


94.59 


91.41 


94.37 


33.3^ 



*Almost all were not in a schooi. 



Exhibit II-3 Parental Consent Form 



Dear Principal: 

You> or the school official you appoint, have my permission to fill 
out the attached questionnaire about my child. I also give you permission 
to provide the answers to (name of firm). 

I understand that: 

# the answers will be used in the Children's English and Services 
Study; and 

« this study is being conducted by L. Miranda and Associates, Inc./ 
Ifestatj Inc./M)I for education agencies in the Department of Healthy 
Education, and Welfare* 

I have been made fully aware of the care being taken by the firn named 
above to protect the information you provide about my caild. I understand that* 
« only the people who work on this study will see the answers; and 

• my child's name will not appear with the answers when the results 
are reported. 

I also understand that the information is being asked to help improve 
schooling for children who come from homes where a language other than English 
is spoken, 

I have kept a copy of this form, 
(Name of Child) (Print Your Full ^^ame) 



(Age) (Grade) (Your Signature) 



(School Ifame) (Relationship to Child) 

IS In 0 

/ Q 



Receipt Control * The Westat receipt control staff was responsible 
for the receipt and edit of all questionnaires^ and for shipment of completed 
household packets to the Resource Developinent Institute. The edit per* 
formed at Westat Involved checks on skip patterns, legibility, proper 
selection of children during the screening, complete Information 
obtained about the selected children and proper administration of the tests, 
in addition, the procedures called for the assignment of final disposition 
codes to each Instrument bafsed on quality control checks. Two sets of 
codes were needed, a Westat code and an RDl code. Only completed 
household packets and tests were shipped to RDl; all other ineligible 
screeners were keypunched and stored at Westat. A parallel, but 
separate receipt and control process, was used by RBI. 



The specific Instructions for logging eligible packets were; 

1. Date box when received at RDl. 

2. Put all packets Inside box In sequential order. 

3. Check FSU, SEG and DU numbers on all forms (Screener, 
Household Questionnaire, LM&Al, Other) inside each 
packet . 

4. Circle each Item received on outer envelope with red pen. 

5. Note any missing or not registered Items (item not 
Included/not registered) on the Unusual Editing Problem 
Form. 

6. Date outer envelope, Screener, Household Questionnaire, 
LM&Al, and any other form Included Inside packet* 

7. Initial the outer envelope. 
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8. Open Screener to page 3» find person numbers and two^-digit 
age nuiobers of eligible participants » and vrite this inf ord- 
ination on outer envelope. There may be a maximum of three 

^ persons to whom the questionnaire can be administered. A 
maximum of two persons may be administered the test. 

9. See page 18 of Household Questionnaire and page 3 of Screener. 
Write the person numbers ^* ^ Screener in the box for "Target 
Child" on page 18 of HHQ. 

10. Complete Editor's Control Log for Household Questionnaire 
Packages Forms. 

11. Check log sheet against the transmittal sheet. 

12. Give logging sheets » transniittal sheets « and the Unusual 
Editing Problem Forms to the chief editor. 



A list of identifying numbers was prepared daily. From the list 
a set of labels was prepared on an MTST typewriter to assure correct 
duplicati^m. The labels were then affixed to each instrument in each 
package* This procedut^e was used to reduce the possibility of mis- 
reading the handwritten identification number vfhen the instrument went 
to data processing* 

The packets were then separated into groups depending on the type 
of instrument* i.e.» Screener* Household Questionnaire* etc.* and edited 
in preparation for data processing^ Packets under review by the editing/data 
control staff or by the data processing staff were kept under strict 
control and filed in a locked data file room. 

Ill 
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Reporting - Each supervisor kept a set of records which contained 
detailed Information about each OU in every FSU and segment assigned to 
him or her. Reporting fonns were developed by Westat. The information 
included whether the DU was eligible^ the number of eligible and selected 
children » if the Household Questionnaire was completed » and the number of 
calls necessary to complete acquiring the data* 



Administration of the Language Measurement Assessment Inventory 
(LM&AI) - An important phase of the study involved the testing of 
children aged 5 to 14 selected for the study to determine their English 
language proficiency. It was essential that the timing of the test ad- 
ministration be geared to accoiuodate the child and the family, and that 
it be done shortly after completing the household interview. 



Appointments - After the interviewer had completed the household 
interview, the interviewer would inform the respondent that a test 
administrator would be calling to set up an appointment for conducting 
^ the test* The interviewer attempted to arrange the best time for the 
test administrator to call* Test administrators were advised to call 
or visit the household within 24 hours* 

Comments from test administrators (TA) indicate that parents we^re 
generally receptive to the TA coming into their homes* TAs made few 
complaints suggesting lack of cooperation by parents* Parents 
occasionally wanted to observe but rarely caused a'distraction for the 
child* 
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Testing of the Children - The Ideal situation for conducting tests 
of this ratura Is one In which the test administrator has the total 
cooperation of a parent and child* Generally, the parent was very willing 
to cooperate* Only rarely was there no test given because Q) the child 
was uncooperative, or (2) the child was not located or available at hoire*. 

In some Instances problems arose In testing children In the lowest 
age levels* This was not unexpected because of the relatively short 
attention span of such children and because of the language difficulty 
which was often present* These twc problems account for many of the 
terralnated tests listed In Table 11-12 which outlines the disposition 
of the LM£AI In the four geographical categories* 

TABLE 11-12 
Summary of LM&AI Test Administration 





California 


Texas 


New York 


balance 
of U.S. 


Total 


Total Selected, 5-18 


538 


695 


408 


1,312 


2,953 


Completed Test 


277 


415 


230 


811 


1,733 


Refused 


7 


26 


28 


66 


127 


Breakoff 


2 


0 


0 


2 


4 


Terminated 


33 


45 


49 


49 


176 


Child over age 


. 3 


3 


1 


1 


8 


Handicapped 


1 


0 


2 


5 


8 


Not Available during 
Test Period 


51 


26 


14 


29 


120 


15-18 Years Age — No Test 


115 


160 


81 


324 


680 


Cannot Determine 


35 


12 


1 


17 


65 


Wrong Age Level 
Test Given 


14 


8 


2 


8 


32 



42 
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DefiniCions of CaCegories on SCub of 
Table II-I2 



Refused 



Breakoff 



Terminaced 



Child Over Age^* 



Handicapped 



Hoc available 



15-18 Years Age 
Cannot DeCenttine 



Wrong Age Le^'el 
Test Given 



Either parent or child refused to allow the test 
to be conducted* 

Either parent or child stopped the test after 
alloving it to starts 

Test administrator stopped the test In accordance with 
the test directions after a given number of questions 
were Incorrectly answered* 

The child turned to age 15 (beyond the testing range) 
after interviewing but prior to administering the test. 
The child was either physically or emotionally unable 
to respond to the test* 

During Test Period - The child did not keep testing 
appointments or was otherwise unavailable for testing 
after the parent had consented to the testing* 
Beyond the testing range but In the sample* 
Ho test was given but information was insufficient 
In the package and other records to determine the 
reason for no test* 

The child's age did not correspond to the level of 
test which was given* 



Monitoring Field Data Collection - As prime contractor for the 
CESSt LM&A was responsible for making certain that all work performed 
during the field data collection was of the hl^est quality. This 
responsibility required that LM&A orovlde monitoring of data collection 
activities undertaken by the project*s two subcontractors — tfestat and 
KBI* To accomplish this* LM&A designed and Implemented a field monitor- 
ing plan that began with observation of and participation In the train- 
ing of field supervisors* Interviewers and test administrators. This 
observation and participation occurred during the weeks of March 2 
through March 11* 1978* Additionally* during the weeks of April 1 
through April 19* LMiA staff visited eight of the tfestat field super- 
visors* four of the KBI field supervisors and observed selected test 
administrators * 

LM&A staff visits to supervisors (April 1 to 19) had three goals: 
1) to review records/logs of completed work; 2) to dlsciiss Che progress 
of data collection Including the yield of ElELB families; and 3) to identify 
field problans especially those related to the LM&AI* A total of 
12* or 75 percent of supervisors were visited by LMW staff* 

Each supervisor was asked to provide LMSA with information on any difficulties 
they or their staff were having completing the screeners, HHQ or LM&AI* (See 
Appendix C)* They were also asked if they were able to easily accomplish 
their assigned tasks, such as veriflcatious of 10% of each lnterviewer*s 
works, and review of LM&Al using the answer sheet revlm checklist designed 
for this purpose* Additional lnq*'irles were made to determine if certain 
field procedures were feasible (contacting the home within 2A hours af*:er 
a child had been identified for testing)* and how test administrators were 
receiving their testing assignments* Finally* each supervisor was asked 



to give a subjective analysis of the progress of work, to assess the 
manageability of their tasks and to isake any request for help from the 
%ome office" that might facilitate their work. 

The task of observing test administrators was jointly accomplished 
by JJHEAf BDl and Westat* (See Appendix D for obsetnration instrtment) * 
During the course of the data collection period^ difficulties in New 
York and New Hexico necessitated a change in Westat's commitment to have 
supetnrisors observe in those states* 

The purpose of obsetnrlng test administrators was to detect 
testing errors not apparent from a review of completed tests i.e., adhering 
to time limits, Improper encouragement, repetition of test items where 
no repetition is allowed* LM£A staff and Westat/RDI supervisors used 
the same test administrator observation checklist* 

The quality control procedures observed in this study included 
a field edit by the interviewer, a scan edit by the field supetnrlsor, a 
100 percent quality check by the receipt control department and a 10 
percent verification of data obtained in all field Instruments* In 
addition to assuring completeness of item reporting and accuracy in 
following skip patterns, Westat also monitored each interviewer's progress 
and performance* 



Field Editing - Interviewers working on the study edited their 
listing sheets and completed questionnaires before mailing them to their 
supervisors* In cases where critical omissions were discovered by the 
interviewer, a call-^back was made to the household before mailing the 
materials to the supervisor* 



One hundred percent of each intevlewer's work was edited by the super** 
visor during the first week's work; this was later reduced to a scan edit) 
If no major problems persisted. The supervisor's edit Included a check 
on the following Items: 

o Skip logic errors 

^ Uncodable response 

^ Illegible response or codes 

^ Missing data Items 

^ Inconsistent responses 

Possible recording errors 

^ Improper subsampllng and 

^ Incorrect final disposition codes. 



Any editing problems encountered were sjiimitarlzed on a problem 
sheet and discussed with the Interviewer. Crucial omissions producing 
eligibility In the screener required a telephone recontact to the 
respondent by the supervisor (If a telephone existed)* or a personal visit 
by the interviewer (if no telephone eslted). If the problems were 
overlooked at the site office and later detected by the receipt 
control department* the supervisor vas then contacted and asked to 
resolve the problem by calling the respondent or the Interviewer* 

Household questionnaires that contained 5 or more missing Items 
and/or errors were handled in two different ways; (l) If the household 
questionnaire had a telephone number and contained 5 or more missing 
Items and/or errors they were held back for data retrieval by means of a 

^ / M^:^^^ 



telephone call to the household; and (2) if the questionnaire did not have a 
telephone number and had a similar nuiober of missing items and/or errors 
the problem was resolved by contacting the interviewer only > This rule was 
ignored in two cases because the problem was more severe in that the child 
was left out of the household questionnaire entirely, so the household was 
recontacted . 

Any procedural or questionnaire changes implemented during the survey 
which affected the administration of questionnaires were brought to the 
attention of the project director for a decision and then disseminated 
to all field personnel to be iiBplemented immediately. A Policy Decision 
Form was designed to properly document these ch^inges. 

Verification - Verification of inter/iews was designed to perform 
two functions in this study: (1) to insure that interviewers followed 
the proper procedures, and (2) to provide the assurance that interviewers 
were leaving respondents with a good impression. The former guaranteed 
the quality of the data, and the latter was a factor In both data quality 
and in success at future contacts by the administrators. 

A Verification Log which randomly selected 10 percent of all completed 
cases to be verified was designed. This was a progressive log which 
separated completions into two categories - with telephone, no telephone. 
Supervisors then verified each case with a telephone listed on a bulleted 
line. A maximum of four attempts was required for each case. 

Field verifications were to be conducted in cases where an interviewer 
frequently encountered respondents with no telephones. Incidents which 
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would possibly require a field verification^ such as falsification of 
Interviewers, were discussed with the field directors. 

In the verification the supervisor verified the final status 
of the Interviewer, the length of the contact, several general 
questions about the contents of the Interview, and the general demeanor 
of the Interviewer. If the verification revealed any suspected 
fraud* the interviewer* s work was reasslf^ed and the Individual 
dismissed « 

Pupil Survey - The Pnpli Survey was the final phase of the study. 
This phase was dependent upon the cooperation of the educational 
fiystems In the 24 sampled states and upon the ability to mall the 
Pupil Survey Questionnaires to the schools promptly* Since this phase 
could not be Initiated until near the completion of the household survey, 
the schedule of the pupil survey In some parts of the country 
coincided with the closing of schools. Obtaining the Information 
proved to be a very difficult task* 

This section briefly describes the procedures In organizing and 
Implementing the Pupil Survey. The period for questionnaire shipment 
and receipt took only six weeks for completion. Initial contacts and 
further communication with school officials to finalize their data 
collection preferences, prior to the m*illlng, spanned a period of about 
three months* 
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A summary of the pupil survey Is given In che Table belov. 



Table 11-13 



Pupil Survey Summary 





California 


Texas 


New York 


Balance 
of U.S. 


Total 


Total Children 5-18 


538 


695 


408 


1,312 


2,953 


Number Signing PCF 


470 


630 


362 


1,174 


2,636 


Number Not 
Eligible or Refused 


68 


65 


46 


138 


317 


Questionnaires Ret. 


120 


57 


196 


716 


1,089 


Quesclonnalres Not 
Returned or District 
Not Participating 


349 


573 


166 


458 


1,546 


Incorrect School/ 
ttame 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 



The results of each phase of the survey, (containing figures broken 

down by rej^lon and taken directly from the survey control computer file) 
may be found In Tables 7-1 to 7-5 located In Chapter 7 of Westat^s final 
report submitted to L* Miranda and Associates Inc* A copy of this final 
report has been submitted to the Project Officer of the llatlonal Institute 
of Education under separate cover. 
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Obtaining Cooperation from State Education Agencies - The Pupil 
Survey required different levels of communlcatlai with educational 



the study In their states with LEA and school officials* Obtaining 
cooperation and finalizing the Individual state options proved to be a 
tlme-consuining and a multlfaceted operation* 

Early In the spring » Westat mailed a letter (see Appendix B) and 
Information about the CESS study to the Chief School State Officers In all 
24 states* The letter was signed by the Assistant Secretary for Education 
of the Department of Health* Education and Welfare* In an enclosure 
to the letter to the CSSO» the CSSO was asked to select one of three 
options for the data collection of the Pupil Survey Questionnaires within 
his or her State* The following options were Included: (1) the State 
Education Agency would receive and distribute all questionnaires to the 
appropriate schools directly or through the LEAs and the Individual schools 
would take the responsibility for returning the completed questionnaires 
to Westat; (2) the Local Education Agency would name a LEA Coordinator 
who would be responsible for the receipt and distribution of^all^questlon- 
nalres to the schools and also the return of the questionnaires to Westat; 
(3) the Individual schools Indentlfled In the survey would receive all 
questionnaires and would return them to Westat upon completion* Plve 
States selected Option 1» eight Option 2 and none selected Option 3* 

While the five States selecting the first option stuck by their 
decision* some of the States opting for the other two choices vacillated 



agenci'^s Ir. all sampled states » depending on how they elected to manage 



from one option to the other* One State did not select a firm option 




until the latter part of the survey* 

Two states, Wyoming and Minnesota, although very cooperative, did 
not have any selected children in the sample* The only state which 
refused to cooperate (Missouri) had only two children in the sample, 
and both were attending private schools so official sanction by the 
states was not required* 

Private parochial schools identified in the study were contacted 
through the Director of Education in the diocese or directly with 
school administrators* The cooperation and response was laudable* 

Mailout of the Pupil Survey - The preparation of Pupil Survey 
Questionnaires for mailout became a very time^^consuming task and 
required several steps which were not anticipated* 

First, the responsibility of tEailing the PSQ's from the site offices 
was switched to the Westat home office because the supervisors were 
overburdened with day-to-day supervision of their staff* This required 
setting up a pupil survey department* 

For California and Texas, Pupil Surveys were mailed as soon as 
notification of a participating school district and a name of a student 
in that particular district were received- A postage paid self-addessed 
envelope was also Included along with a letter indicating the person at 
RDI who could answer questions about the survey- 
Second as soon as it became apparent that waiting for the completion 
of the total packet in the field would create serious delays for the 
pupil Survey^ superivsors were instructed to mail Parental Consent Forms 
and Pupil Survey forms ImiRediately upon completion of the household 
questionnaire* iKls procedure would reduce the delay slightly* 




Third, respondents In many households were not able to give the 
addresses for their children's schools and an address search had to 
be conducted at Westat. In some cases, telephone Inquiries with the 
school had to be made to verify If the child was in fact enrolled there* 

Fourth, schools discouraged multiple mailings of questionnaires, 
so It became necessary In many Instances to wait until all the 
questionnaires for a school had been received before mailing them* In a 
number of these cases the coordinators were notified prior to mailing 
of the number of questiorrralres that would be ipailed and the date of 
mailing* This arrangement suited the coordinators and schools and 
enabled Westat to obtain greater cooperation In spite of the time 
constraints* 

Even with such measures to ensure that the questionnaires went to 
the appropriate schools, a few questionnaires were returned because the 
students were not enrolled In the schools* However, th:f^ aumber was 
Insignificant* 

Receipt Control - The Pupil Survey Questionnaire was designed to be 
a simple, stralght^forward questionnaire^ so the quality control checks 
required were very basic skip patterns, missing Inforrnation, and eligibility. 

Questlonnalriis returned from the schools fell Into one of 
three cateogrles: (1) completed, with few or no missing Items; (2) 
Incomplete, either becaiise the child was never enrolled In that school, 
currently not enrolled and no school records were available, or the child 
did not fit the eligibility criteria (in *^helr estimation); or (3) refusal, 
meaning that the school later received a note or phone call from that 
child's parents advising th«m not to release any Information for the survey* 
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Great emphasis was placed on proper log-in and receipt [procedures be- 
cause ic was envisioned chac noc all schools would have sufficient time Co 
respond and» should a followup survey be administered laCer» careful non- re- 
sponse records would be crucial* 



Followup - Followup efforts for the Pupil Survey were limited by the fact 
that many schools were closing by the end of May or early in June* To 
eliminate or at least limit the amount of effort in this task, the pupil survey 
staff first mailed out <luestionna5.rea to those schools with early closing dates* 

About two weeks' time was allowed for each State before followup calls 
were made* If very few or no questionnaires were received by the end of the 
two-week period » a phone call was made to the coordinator to inquire if the 
materials had been received* Only staff members with telephone interviewing 
experience were utilized* A guide was prepared for their use while on the 
telephone to ensure that the schools did not feel harrassed or intimidated* 
Only thoae States with the highest number of studenta in the sample were con- 
tacted* These included Florida, New Jersey » New Mexico and Massachusetta* 

Because KBI did not receive notification from the State of California 
until late in the school year» followup was limited to school districts 
which agreed to review the Pupil Survey Questionnaire before deciding whether 
or not to complete it* 

In Texas there Was no reason for additional followup since the CEIS Co- 
ordinator required that he be the only original contact with the districts 
and that RDI could deal with those districts willing to participatti in the study 
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V. DATA PROCESSING AHD ANALYSIS 

The data processing and analysis tasks included; (I) production of 
information concerning the data collection efforts (i.e., the sample yield), 
(2) scoring the LM&AI (the criterion for identifying LBSA children), (3) 
application of disposition codes shoving the eligibility of each respondent 
to be included in the study and whether the survey instruments and tests 
were coiapleted, (4) calculation of final response rates, (5) calculation 
of non-response and subsampling sample weights, and (6) calculation of 
weighted NEL5 and LESA counts* 

A tight and efficient control systen for the receipt of questionnaires 
from the field and for the flow through the data preparation process was 
necessary, A computerized survey control system was implemented. The 
Receipt Control Center for the study was primarily respoi-sible for re- 
ceiving and documenting all field materials and for shipment of completed 
questionnaires to RDI for data processing. (Westat maintained the ineligible 
and neighbor information-survey packets from Uew York and the Remainder 
of the U.S.) Each packet was coded to show the outcome of the interview 
and a tally of complete and incomplete forms was kept (see Appendix E for 
the procedures for estimating totals and proportions). 

Inasmuch as RDI was responsible for data entry, all of the completed 
instruments were edited on an item-by-item basis at RDI. RDI also reviewed 
the Te3cas and California ineligible and nei^bor information materials and 
determined appropriate disposition codes* 

A diagram of the receipt control operation may be seen in figure II. 
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Figure II. Receipt Control Operation 
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Coding Items - All editors were trained and supervised by the RDI 
Field Coordinator. Since some intervlaws were conducted in Spanish, 
editors fluent In Spanish were available. Editing problem sheets were 
maintained noting the identification number of the material in question 
and the interpretation problem. The supervisor decided the outcome of 
xmusual or unclear editing problems and periodically checked the 
quality of work done by the editors. 

Editing involved a review of the Household Screener, the Household 
Questionnaire, and the LM&AI tests. Procedures focused on three areas of 
editing; consistency among responses and among forms from the same house- 
hold; proper skip pattern or branching from one item to the next; and clear 
coding of responses to reduce errors in data entry. 

Consistency - A unique identification number was given to each house- 
hold using county, segment, and dwelling unit numbers (PSU-SEG-DU) . All 
materials were referenced with this ntimber. The editors ensured consistency 
on all materials in the household packets by attaching machine-duplicated 
labels to each form. Identification labels were color-coded for the 
subpopulatlons California, Texas, New York and the Remainder of the 
U.S. 

In editing items, editors checked for consistency between responses to 
Screener and Household Questionnaires. For example, the household language 
indicated on the Screener was copied by Interviewers to the Household 
Questionnaire. The two forms were checked against each other for accuracy. 
Editors also checked to see if responses "made sense*' when considering 
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the respondents as a household unit. Variables considered were number and 
age of children » level of schooling in relationship to previous residence 
outside the U«S.» and languages spoken in relationship to the origin and 
country of birth questions. Accurate recording of the selected children's 
person numbers on the Ult;AI test answer sheets was also noted. Editors 
checked that tested children were the same as those marked as selected from 
the Screener Qestionnaire. Editors* also checked for missing pages or 
missing forms. 



Skip Pattern - Both the Screener and Household Questionnaire had 
complicated skip patterns. j»raiiculag patterns were most uirElcuit 
on the Screener, where both eligible and ineligible household data 
wfre recorded. Ineligible respondents completed only four or five 
of the 31 itsms. Editors checked the pattern of respons^a and deleted 
responses that should have been skipped. The Field Coordinator made 
decisions in cases where the classification as an eligible household 
with an incomplete iotm or as an ineligible household was unclear. 



Clarity of Responses - Several rules were developed and used to guide 
editors in clearly marking items that could otherwise confuse data entry 
clerks. These included marking "don't know*'> "refused" > and "no response" 
iteiBS with "DK" or "MD" (missing data) so that blanks would be entered 
when no response was given. Editors also indicated appropriate entry codes 
when more than one response was marked per item. For example ^ if the circle 
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indicating male or female overlapped both codes » editors determined sex 
by gender or first name and clearly circled "M*^ or ^'F". When more than 
one language was coded on any of the language or descent items » editors 
clearly marked the first langtiage indicated* The most frequent case was 
when English and Spanish were both recorded as the household language* 

To assist data entry clerks in keying the correct number of fields per 
variable, editors added leading zeros to digits less than the maximum 
ntimber allowed in the field* When occurring in the chosen response, 
editors also corrected numerical errors printed on the forms* Editors at 
Westat and RBI marked changes in red pen to differentiate from field super- 
visors^ comments marked in green* 

A major editing task was to provide numerical codes for open^euded 
responses* A sample of completed Screener and Household Questionnaires was 
selected and codes were developed for each open*-ended item* These items 
were primarily language or nationality items* Once a code list was started, 
the editors added new codes as new responses were encountered* The supervis- 
ing editor ensured that each new code was add'id to each editors list to 
maintain consistency. The codes developed are listed in Appendix F^* 



Coding Disposition Codes - The back page of the Household Screener re- 
quested information regarding the outcome of the interview* Interviewers 
used result codes such as "vacant/not a dwelling unit'\ "Screener completed", 
and "unavailable during field period" to indicate the status of the respondait 
in terms of eligibility and the status of the questionnaire as completed or 
not* Result codes pertained to the Screener, the Household Questionnaire, 
and the Non-Interview Report Form (contained inside the Screener and used 
when a neighbor was contacted)* 
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%e result codes were to provide frequencies necessary for calculating 
the sample weights. During editing* however* it became apparent that a few 
interviewers had not understood the result codes and had misapplied them. 
Because the sample size was small* it was vitally important that every case 
be properly classified as an eligible or ineligible respondent and that 
ever^p* interview be properly coded as complete or incomplete. Since neigh- 
bor information was to be used in the weight adjustments* precise neighbor 
information about the respondent's household language and children's ages 
was needed. 

It was decided not to use the result code infonoation from Che Screener 

but to develop a new set of disposition codes to be applied to all Screener 

and Household Questionnaires. ^J^I editors determined appropriateness of the 
of the Texas and California surveys and reviewed the appropriateness of the 

eligible* completed code applied to the Hew York and the Remainder of U.S. 

packets sent by Westat. Westat editors applied codes to the New York and 

Retoainder of U.S. ineligible and neighbor information responses since they 

retained these materials at Westat. Having central office editors apply 

the disposition codes was the only way to ensure accurate* consistent 

classification of cases. 

The coding system us,ed for the Screener and Household Questionnaire is 

shown in Table XI*'14. Since the interviewers were instructed to make a maxi** 

mum of three calls per household* thn table shows how the codes related to 

possible outcomes for each attempt. Displaying the codes in this form 

allowed editors to clearly relate the codes to the result information on 

the back page of the Screener. Eligible* Ineligible* and neighbor 
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respondents were categorized within the same system of codes* A more de-^ 
tailed discussion of the meaning and use of the disposition codes in determin- 
ing sample weights is presented in sections 8.3 and 8.5 of RDi's final 
CESS report submitted under separate cover. 

A disposition code was also developed to indicate the outcome of each 
LM&AI test. All of the tM&AI codes were determined by KBI editors* since 
eligible household surv^ packets contained all the tests. Codes were 
developed by examining a sample of packets and new codes were added to the 
list as editors reviewed the tests. Editors entered codes on each test 
answer sheet. Any discrepancies or problem cases were decided by the Field 
Coordina tor. 

Information to determine LM&Al disposition codes^ came: from several 
sources: completion of the test items themselves; comments by the test ad- 
ministrator, on the cover of the answer sheet, re55ardin55 testing conHitions 
or the child's performance during testing; the test packet envelope on which 
field supervisors indicated parental refusal to schedule a test, unavailability 
of the child during the testinjy period, or administration errors such as givinjj 
the wrong age level test. Table 11^15 provides an explanation of each of 
the disposition code categories. The codes were used to determine complete 
and incomplete tests for proposed non-response weight adjustments. 

Verification Procedures - RDI completed data entry tasks using 
Texas instrument 770 intelligent terminals. The 770's are prograiranable 
key to tape data entry units* Their data entry features enhance 
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entry accuracy In ways not possible with conventional key punch equipment. 

A primary feature was the ability to program the formats for each 
survey instrument to be entered. Each data entry format specified the 



TABLE 11-14. Scheme for Determining Screener and Household Questionnaire 
Disposition Codes* 



Sc«Cua ot 
Et<Ki««hiild 



Scr*«tier 



HouS«tU)ld 

(h>««cion4i«tr« 



Dt«pO«lClDM 

Codo 



FlUSt CALL 

(1) lte«pondenC Omcacced 
S««pcindcAC Concreted 

(2) ft«»pondcitC St««ki>rr or tl<rif««d 

(3) Vacant 

(4) fkic » Dhrelllng Untc 

~<S} tfnavallabta. Can't CboCacC 



SEOWD CALL 

(!) RaapondtitC Concaccad 
R<apond4nC CbnCactad 
Reapofld«nC ConCacCed 

<Z) ftaapondenC BCeakoff or ft«fu*ad 



(2) 



Httghbar ConcacCed and indicated! 

Hava Chtldran - Enxllah Usually 
Children Unknown - English Usuaily 

Children - Lan«ua«a Unkitown 
Xa Children - Other LanguJiK* U«ually 
— 4rava Chlidran ^ Lan^axa Unknots 

-^[ava Children - OChar I'anxwaM Uaually 

— iChlLdren Unknown - Other tanR^aXe tftuiiy^ 
^Children Unknown - Lanfiuaxa Unknown 



-i^} Unavailable* Can'c COnCacC 



l—J THIKD CALL 



(I) ftaapondenC ConCacced 
RaapondeAC Conraccad 
Ra«pondenc ConCacCad 

(2> Heapondtnc Breakoff or Sefuaed 

(y) Una^ralJable, Can'c ConracC 

iU) Unavaliable. Can'c ConCacc buC Nalghbor Indlcacod! 
Have ChlUCen - Other LanRu,^:;e Uauallv 
ChlMr#n Unknown - OCfter Unxuafte Ust^illy 
Have Chlldrpn ' LinRu^fl* Unknown 
Children tniknown " tJiuVMAtt* imknnun 



eiUlble 
EimibK 
liiallglbla 

tTnluioun 

InalUlbla 

InallgibU 

Unknown 



£Uxibl< 

EllKlbK 
Inellglbla 

Unknown 



InelUlble 
1n<It«lbla 
InelUlbio 
InelUlbla 

Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 

Unknown 



eii^ibu 

ElUlbla 
InalUlbla 

Unknown 
Unknown 



BlUlbla 

Unki*own 
trnkitnwn 
Unknot 



Coi«plaCe 
Co0tplec« 
CovpleCe 

InCoftp UCa 

IncooplaCf 

Into«PUCe 

n*a. 



C^laca 
C^rtiplaca 
Cem^ leCe 

tnconpleca 



InconPlaca 
IncoopleCa 
tncoaplaCe 
InCODp l*Ce 
n^a* 
n*<* 
n*a, 
n,at 

Ota. 



COMplaca 

Complete 
CoMPlaca 

IncQopleCa 

IncoBpleCe 



[ncQ^leCe 
tnconplaCe 
[nconpleCe 
InconpleCe 



Coapiaca 
Incoapleca 
Hoc Dona 

Hoc I>one 

ttoc Dona 

HOC Dona 

n*a. 



Coaplaca 
lnco«pIac# 
MnC Oon« 

Hoc Don« 



Incooplece 
Incowp lac* 
InCO<»p|eCe 
Inco^leCe 

n.a. 

n^at 

n^a* 

n*a. 



ConplaCe 
Incovpleca 
HOC Dona 

NOC Done 

InCOBpleCe 



lnco«P leCe 
IncoRpieca 
IncovpIcCa 
InCOBpleCe 



I 

Z 
J 

4 

S 

6 

a.a. 



3 

3 

3 
n*a. 
n*a. 
n*a. 
n*a. 

n*a. 
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number of digits needed for each variable, the type of characters that 
could be entered (alphabetic, numeric, or combinations)) and the range of 
digits allowable. Some fields were also programmed as required. Disposition 
codes and age level of LM&AI tests, for example, were required entries. Data 
for these and other variables had to be entered before the data entry clerk 
could proceed with other punches. The programmed formats also specified 
duplication of fields for forms of the same t3rpe (i.e., LM&AI tests). To 
ensOTe that the identification number on each record was correctly entered. 



the programs required entry of PSU-SEGMENT-DU numbers twice. Any time an 
incorrect di^it was entered an audible sound alerted the operator to 
correct the error. 

The programmed formats eliminated the need to follow conventional 
key punch verification procedures used with computer cards. The Data Entry 
Supervisor periodically checked the entry error rate of each data entry 
clerk. Rates were consistently below two percent of all strokes made. 

In addition to the procedures for assuring data entry accuracy, 
several checks were made of the data tape after all records had been 
entered. Checks were made on a segment^'by- segment basis, as well as an 
individual basis. To verify that all cases had been properly entered (i.e*, 
no omissions, correct identification numbers), frequency counts by dis-* 
position codes were done for each segment. These marginals were performed 
for Texas and California eligible, ineligible, and neighbor information 
respondents and for eligible cases from New York and the Remainder of the 
U.S., Texas and California. Totals wore compared against field supervisor 
summary reports, compiled from data collection reports. Discrepancies 
were used to identify cases on the data tape requiring editing. The New York 
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and Remainder of the U.S. totals for eligible households were checked 
against a listing of disposition code frequencies provided by Westat, 
based on their own receipt control logs* Some inconsistencies remained 



TABLE 11-15. Ui&AI Disposition Code Categories 



Cateftory 


Code 


Category DeCinltions 


Outcome 


Conpleteil test 


I 


The child responded correctly to enouRh ttend 
on the test to continue to the t^st item 


Complete 


Refused 


2 


Cither poirent ot child refused to allow th^ 
test to be conducted 


Incomplete 




3 


Cither parent or child stopped the teat aftet 
allowlnf( It to start 


Incomplete 


Term*nBtecJ 


4 


Test ndintnUtrator stopped the test In accord* 
ance with the test directions after a piven 
number of questions were Incorrectly anst/ered 


Ccmplete 


Child over Age 


5 


The chl*d turned aKe 13 (beyond the testing 
ranfce) after Intetviewlng but prior to ad- 
idlnlsterinR the test 


n<a^ 


Handicapped 


6 


The child was either physically or emotion'^ 
ally unable to respond to the rest 


Incomplete 


Not av.ill^ible during 
t«3t period 


7 


the child did not keep testing apTK^lntments 
or was otherwise unavailable for testlnf! after 
the parent had Riven consent 


Incomplete 


l5-ia ycnr old 


8 


Beyond the testicR ranRe but in the aample of 
selected children 


n<a^ 


Cannot determine 


9 


No teat was given but nformation was tn- 
$;tifflolent to determlni the roasoc uhy a 
lest was not given 


Incomplete 


tjrong iif(e lavc^l 
l«9t ;lven 


10 


The child's age did not corroapond to the 
level of tost ctven ;tnd retesclng cottld not 
be completed within the Tlcld period 


Incomplete 
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and were attributed tu inaccuracies in the field report tallies which were 
done by hand- 

Checks of household data focused on internal consistency. For example » 
the number of people in each household was an item on the Screener; this was 
checked against the number of people actually listed on the Screener eniimer* 
at ion chart. Checks were also made on the basis of the disposition codes for 
the Screener, Household Questionnaire » and LM&AI tests. If the codes indi- 
cated completed instruments, the data tape was reviewed to ensure that the 
records were actually entered and properly matched for each person. The 
procedures ensured that all materials were properly entered and correctly 
identified. 

A final determination of data entry accuracy was made after all entry, 
reformatting, and data editing were completed. Characters existing on the 
final data tape of selected children 5 through 18 years of age were compared 
to the actual responses on the Screener, Household Questionnaire, and LM&AI 
tests. An error rate of .35 percent (i.e., less than four incorrect entries 
for every 1,000 characters) was found for person record data for eligible, 
selected cases (NELB children). 



Materials Management * Data was entered on TI 770 cassettes used for 
local data storage* Since instruments were entered according to programmed 
formats, packets had to be separated by type of questionnaire; LM&AI test 
answer sheets were separated by age level. The Data Entry Supervisor trans^ 
mitted completed cassettes daily to data tapes maintained at the Control 
Data Corporation in Rockville, Maryland, CDC*s Interactive processing 
facility. Ttte records on each cassette were listed and checked against the 
stack of Survey forms entered on that cassette. Any mismatches were 
corrected! omitted forms were entered. All forms were then individually 
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statBped "entered" and returned to the proper envelopes so that all 
of the material for a household could be maintained together. 

One problem in materials management was Che correct proc&^sxng of dupli- 
cated Ul&AI^tests. Due to testing inaccuracies in New York and XiOuisiana^ 
several children had to be retested at the end of the data collection effort. 
Many of the original test forms had already been entered when the duplicates 
were received by RDI. To ensure accurate correction of the data Cape, the 
Data Entry Supervisor was the only person allowed to handle the new tests. 
Software was developed to delete the original test records and replace them 
with the valid forms. The Supervisor checked that all tests were correctly 
Substituted. 



Reformatting - To create the CESS data base, survey information was 
reformatted from household records to person records and additional codes 
and sample weights were matched with appropriate person records. Items on 
the Screener Questionnaire were a mixture of household characteristics 
(i.e., usual household language, type of structure) and person characteristics 
(i.e., age per person, country of birth). The first step was to duplicate 
household item responses from the Screener for each person in the household 
and appended to the individual person response. Household Questionnaire 
information was then appended to each person record by matching identification 
numbers and duplicating responses for every household member. Mismatches wer* 
identified and PSU-SEGMENT-DU numbers were corrected, 

UteAI tests were scored and total scores were coded as LESA or 
non-LESA. Tests were reformatted to be tha same length and the JMSAl 
information was appended to the Screener and Household Questionnaire 
person records. Appending the LM&AI was more difficult since 
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Identification numbers included person ninober from the surveys as well as 
the tests. Several transcribing errors from tlie Screener to the test 
packet had to be corrected. 

The sample weights were calculated and added to the master data file. 
Since the weighting procedures were not finalized un tember 25, 1978, 

weights had to be recalculated in October* Previous weigit*_3 were deleted 
and those corresponding to the final procedures were written on the data tape. 

Other codes were also added to simplify data analysis runs. For example, 
a code for language group was added. The more than 60 codes for household 
language were reduced to two categories, Spanish and other non-English lang- 
uage (see Tcble 11-16.). Membership in subpopulation groups (California, 
Texas, New York, and the Remainder of the U.S.) was coded to more 
quickly identify groups than if PSU numbers were used. 



TABLE 11-16. Language Group Definitions 



Language Group 


!tespons« co S2 


Response to S3a 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Engli£h 




Spanish 


Blank 




Span ish 


Spanish 




Spanish 


Other non*English 




BUnk 


Spanish 




English 


Spanish 


Octier non**Engli3h 


Ochttr non-English 


English 




Ochttr non- Engl ish 


Other non-English 




Ocher non-English 


Blank 




Oth«r non- English 


Spanish 




Blank 


Otlier non-English 




English 


Other non-English 



*Screener item S2: What language do people in this 

household usually speak at home? 

**Screener item S3A; Do the people; in this household often 

speak any other language here at home? 
(i,f YES) What is that language? 
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Finally, all of thft data for selected children ages 5 through 18 were 
pulled off tha master file and reformatted. Identifying information was 
placed on the first record and information from the Screener^ Household 
Questionnaire, and LM&AI tests were arranged in the order of the items on the 
instruments. Data analysis on child characteristics was based on the 
reduced) reformatted file of selected children* 



Definition and Verification of Variables - Special editing 
attention was given to selected variables essential for calculating weights 
accurately. These variables included; 

o Screener and Household Questionnaire disposition code 

6 LM^I test disposit'^T^ code 

o LESA/non-LESA code 

o Language group (Spanish/other non-English) identification 
o Sex 
o Age 

The disposition codes were reviewed and corrected during editing of the 
instruments and during verification of data entry procedures. The additional 
checking of the LM&AI test scores and LESA codes involved independently hand- 
scoring 10 instritments at each of the 10 age levels. No discrepancies 
with computer calculated total scores were found. 

Editing language, sex, and age was complicated by the need for several 
declt^ion rules to accurately ar,d consistently categorize possible contra- 
dictory information. Each of these variables appeared in several places 
on the survey and test instr' ts. The contractors* in conjunction with 
the government, developed the following guidelines for deriving accurate 
age, sex» and language codes for each selected child. 
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Language Group - In order to adjust the CESS sample weights to the 
distribution of cases in the Survey of Income and Education* conducted by 
the Bureau of the Census in 1976» the language usually spoken by the house- 
hold had to be determined. The proper language was first determined by 
comparing hoiisehold language usage items on the Screener and Household 
Questionnaires. Language was reported in the Screener items S2 (household's 
usual language) » S3A (other language spoken often in the household) » 
S15 (person's usual language) » and S17 (other language often spoken by the 
person). On the Household Questlcnnaires» language was reported in items 
Box C (from S2 or S3A) , H23 (child's usual language to siblings), b.:A H24 
(child's usual language to best friend). The packets were reviewed if 
Box C did not agree with S2 or S3A or if more than two language codes 
appeared among any of the items. Key punch and editor errors were corrected 
on the data tape for S2 and S3A. Some cases remained with more than 
two valid languages among the several items. 

Item S2 and S3A responses were then used to determine the Spanish or 
other non-English language classification. The decision rules are shown in 
Table II-I6. Only two language groups were used because the sample was not 
designed for further breakdown. Editing resulted in the assurance that 
every selected 5 to 18 year old child on the data tape had the proper 
l^guage group code. 



Sex - The second variable used in the weight adjustment to the SIE 
distribution was sex. Sex was reported on the LM&AI tests and on the 
Screener. When these did not agree or both were missing, an editor reviewed 
the forms to identify key-punch errors and/or determine sex by gender of 
first name. An editor particularly familiar with Spanish names was used. 
Upon completion of the editing, all selected children were correctly 
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identified as either male or female. 

A^e - The editing of age was most difficult since there were so 
many ways to determine age from che instruments* Five variables provided 
age information" (date of birth and age from the Screener, date of birth and 
age from the LM&AI, and LM&AI test level). RDI edited data from all 
selected children where ^otoe mismatch among these variables occurred* Check- 
ing was done by a computer program to identify inconsistencies and visually 
by two supervisory staff to determine correct age. The data tape editing 
produced a new computed age variable, known correct for all selected cases. 

The following were the decision rules used to resolve discrepancies be* 
tween the five age variables in order to derive an accurate ^Vomputed age/' 
In general, the computed age was taken as age level on the LM&AI test for 
selected 5 to 14 year old children and as age on the Screener for 15 to 
18 year olds. Specifically, the decision rules were: 

(a) If Screener age was blank, no VA&Al data was available, 
and explainable key-punch errors were not found, age 
was determined from Screener date of birth; 

(b) If Screener age was not equal to LM&AI age and: 

o the child's "^^irthday was in March, April, May, or 
June and the LMftAI agci was one year greater than the 
Screener age, then no change was made in Screener 
age or in T^MftAI age, but computed age was taken as the 
LM&AI age; 

o all other variables agreed with LM&AI age, then 
Screener age was changed to match the LM&AI age; 
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o all other variables agreed with Screener age, then 
correct LM&AI age was noted on an editor's print- 
out but was not changed on the data tape; 

^ all other variables did not agree, using any two 

that did agree and looking for obvious or explainable 
key punch errors (e.g., a "1" that looked like a 
"7", inverted two-digit number, off-line on the 
Screener enumeration chart, etc.), then computed 
age was determined by the two or more that did agree; 

o all other variables did not agree to the extent that 
judgement was needed to determine which age was most 
likely correct, then LM&AI age was used, on the as- 
sumption that the child was the most likely person 
to know his/her own age and was likely to be truth- 
ful about his/her own age. (Note: not always the 
case when time of test administration was close to 
birthdate and the child reported being older); 

(c) If Screener age matched LM&AI date of birth and the child 
was 5 in age but 4 according to date of birth, the case was 
deleted as a selected child, the LM&AI test was deleted, 
and the computed age was determined to be 4 years of 
age. 



In applying these decision rules, the actual instruments were 
reviewed to determine the correct age. In the cases where judgment was needed 

1 ' 
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it was assumed that the child accurately reported his or her age 

to the test administrator* On the Screener enumeration chart* benefit 

of the doubt was given to the accurate recording of date of birth, assuming 

inaccurate calculation of age by the interviewer, ^^hen editing was 
completed, Screener age and LM&AX age for selected children agreed 
in all cases except for those children having birthdays between selection 
and testing* 



Data Analysis Procedures - Upon completion of data entry and 
editing, a data tape of members of all eligible households » including 
eligible, selected children, was available for use in completing data 
analysis tasks. The data analysis tasks included (1) production of 
information concerning the data collection efforts (i.e., the sample 
yield), (2) scoring t^ LM&AI test to be used as the criterion for 
identifying LESA children, (3) application of disposition codes showing 
the eligibility of each respondent to be in the study and whether or 
not the Survey instruments and tests were completed, (4) calculation 
of final response rates, (5) calculation of non-response and subsampling 
sample weights, and (6) calculation of weighted t4ELB and LESA counts. 

Each of these tasks is reviewed below with a presentation of relevant 
findings and sunnnary statistics. Analysis tasks pertaining to Pupil 
purvey response^ do not relate to the first Congressional mandate 
concerning LESA counts and are, therefore, not discussed. 



Field Report Tables - Since RDI received all of the eligible, 
completed survey instruments, Summaries of the sample yield for com* 
pleted Screener and Household Questionnaires could be made for all 
four subpopulations from the edited data tapeC" produced working 
documents with frequency counts by segment of the number of completed 
Screener and completed Household Questionnaires (Screener disposition 
code 1) for California, Texas, New York and the Remainder of the U.S. 
Westat had done a similar count for its field report for New York and 
the Bemainder of the U.S. based on its receipt control procedure counts 
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of returned questionnaires. The two tallies of the disposition code 1 
cases differed in only three instances, one each from three segments* 
The discrepancies resulted from the review of all completed packets 
sent to RDI and the revision of disposition codes if necessary. RDI 
also produced frequency counts of the other screener disposition codes 
by segment for California and Texas. These counts provided detailed 
data on the yield from each segment in terms of eligibility of house- 
holds and response rate for conipleting the Screener and Household 
Questlonnalxes* The frequencies of the disposition codes by subpopula- 
tion are presented under the section Disposition Codes on page 77* (Also see 
Tables II-22» 11-23, II-24» and 11-26). 

Frequency counts were also produced in working documents for the 
numbers of eligible and selected children. Since these children could 
only be from selected households with completed Screener and Household 
Questionnaires, ItDI did tallies for California, Texas, New York, and 
the Remainder of the U.S. from the master data tap<i* Table 11-17 
compares the number of expected and identified NELB households and 
corresponding NELB children by subpopulation. Table II-lS shows the 
number of eligible and selected children by age groups 5 through 14 
and 15 through 18. 

LMSfAI Scoring and Rescoring - The LM&AI tests consisted of ten 
separate instruments, one for each age between 5 and 14 years. ItDI 
developed computer programs to score each test^ record the total 
score, compare it to the appropriate LESA cut-off score per age level. 
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and record a LESA or non-LESA code. There were 1.909 tests scored. 



TABLE 11-17. Sample Design and Yield for 
(TELB Households and NELB Children 



Category 


California 


Texas 


New York 


Remainder 
of U.S. 


Total 


NELB HOUSEHOLDS 












Expected 


424 


332 


349 


1,020 


2,125 


Complete 


411 


324 


248 


769 


1,752 


NELB CHILDREN (5-18) 












Expec ted 


634 


498 


524 


1,533 


3,189 


Complete 


538 


695 


408 


1,312 


2,953 



TABLE 11-18. Eligible and Selected Children 
by Subpopulation 



Category 


California 


Texas 


Sew York 


Remaind er 
of U.S. 


Total 


5-14 YEAR OLD CHILDREN 












Eligi'jle 


341 


697 


417 


1,238 


2,893 


Selected 


422 


333 


327 


988 


2,270 


15-18 YEAR OLD CHILDREN 












Eligible 


170 


223 


110 


449 


932 


Selected 


116 


162 


81 


324 


683 


TOTAL 












Eligible 


7:1 


920 


527 


1,687 


3,845 


Selected 


538 


695 


408 


1,312 


2,953 



A preliminary distribution o£ LESA and non-LESA children was pro- 
vided by age level. Table 11-19 shows the distribution of LESAs by 
age using the original scoring procedures > prior to the final editing 



of the data base. Because of the unexpected distribution of LESA 
children, the government requested the prime contractor, who develop- 
ed the test, to reconsider the scoring .procedures. Item frequencies 
for each test were provided to the prime contractor to aid In the 
scoring procedures review. Other analyses of test characteristics 
were considered beyond the scope of RDI^s work and none was done. 



Table 11-19. Unweighted LESA Percentages 



Age Level 


Initial 


Score Distribution 


Savlsed 


Score Distribution 


% LESA 


No. of LESA 


% LESA 


No. of LESA 


5 


83.1 


148 


71.0 


125 


6 


83.0 


176 


70.9 


151 


7 


80.0 


168 


72.9 


151 


8 


82.8 


168 


82.1 


165 


9 


81.7 


165 


68.7 


134 


10 


71.5 


133 


82.6 


152 


11 


73.9 


136 


55.7 


102 


12 


63.7 


114 


72.9 


129 


13 


72.2 


127 


68.0 


119 


14 


42.1 


83 


66.7 


132 


All Ages 


73.6% 


1,418* 


71.2% 


1,360 ** 



As of 8/30/78, the total number of completed tests was 1,927. Final 
editing of the disposition codes was In progress to determine which 
tests were completed and which were not. Of the 1,927 tests, 73.6% 
or 1,418 were coded as LESA. 



After completion of editing, the total number of completed tests was 
1,909. Using the revised scoring procedures, 1,360 of the 1,909 
children or 71.2% were classified as LESAs. 

It was determined that one of the oral production Items was producing 
unreliable results because of administration and scoring difficulties. Especial- 
ly among respondents ages 10-14 years, responses tended to be more numerous 



and more readily stated. The test reviewers recommended the deletion 
of one oral production item per test and the application of new LESA/ 
non-LESA cut-off scores (see documentation of ^^^IM&Al submitted 
under separate cover» for a detailed discussion of test development 
procedures). Revised scoring procedures were provided to RDI. 

The RDI scoring program was revised and all tests were rescored 
using the new procedures. Hew Cotal scores and LESA classification 
codes were added^to^he mascer data Cape. The original scores and 
codes were deleted to avoid confusion. The distribution of LESA child- 
ren based on the revised classification procedure is shown in Table 
11-19. Tables 11-20 and 11-21 document the original and revised cut- 



off scores and the correct item responses by age level of test. ^ 



Table 11-20. Initial and Revised LM&AI Scoring Procedures 



Scoring 
InformaClon 


Age Level of Test 


5 


6 1 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 




13 


14 


Original Cut-off* 


35 


48 


39 


57 


65 


63 


56 


59 


67 


56 


Revised Cut-off* 


13.54 


26.36 


39.06 


38.51 


43.10 


49 .03 


41.39 


46.32 


48.32 


52.31 


Deleted Item 


23 


35 


29 


22 


19 


21 


20 


19 


20 


22 



* A score at or below the cut-off score was categorized as LESA. 
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Table XI- 21 

Codes, for Correct Answers to LM&AI Test Items 









As* L«*/«L df T«se* 






























5 


6 


7 


6 


9 


10 


U 


12 


L3 


14 




1 


* 


L 








1 


1 


1 


1 


2 






I 






1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 




1 








1 


1 


1 


1 




3 




1 






1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


2 




1 








1 


1 


1 


1 




1 




1 








1 


1 


1 


1 


7 




* 


2 








1 


1 


1 


1 




1 




1 








1 


3 


3 


3 




i 




3 








3 


3 


1 


1 




eocftl 




3 




eoeat 






3 


3 


3 




eoeal 




2 




eoul 




3 


2 


2 


3 


4* 


CdcaL 




1 


total 






eoeal 


eoul 


coeaL 


eoetl 


1 1 
1 J 


2 




1 


eoeal 






total 


eoeal 


total 


eoeal 


** 


2 




3 








I 


2 


3 


3 




2 








1 


eoeal 


3 


3 


1 


3 


16 


L 




coeaL 




1^ 


CdCal 


2 


3 


2 


2 


^7 


2 




eoeal 








1 






2 


1 A 


1 




1 




eoeal 


1 






eoeal 


1 


19 


2 




2 




eoul(O) 


eoul 


total 


eoeal(O) 


cocaL 


1 








1 


eocal 




coeaL 


eouL(O) 


'4 


eoeal (P> 


toeal 




coeaL 




2 


coeaL 




eoeal(D) 


3 


2 




eoeal 








1 




1 


3 


1 


3 


t 


eoeal (0) 


J J 


eoeal(D) 




1 






1 


1 




1 


2 


** 






I 
















1C 






2 












* 




^£ 






COCll 












* 


* 


27 






















26 




eoeal 


eoul 






i 










29 






eoul(D) 


i 












i 


30 






2 
















31 






2 
















32 




eocal 


3 
















33 




eoc4l 


3 
















34 




eouL 


2 
















35 




eottl(0) 


3 
















36 






3 
















37 






L 
















36 






2 
















39 






3 
















40 






3 
















41 






2 
















42 






2 
















43 






















44 






















45 






















46 






















47 






















43 






















49 






















^0 






















51 






















52 






















53 






















54 























* Th« nuiabee of teeas^ vaeUd by UvoL of ccte. Afeer ch« Use ic«i on a s^^en «S« Uv«l eese^ ehi^ coition 
vdd l«fe bl^n*:^ Th« itn<ltc«e«!( eha d«l>*co<l le«o vh^n eh« ee^e uas r«»«oe«d. 



Additional analyses of LM&AI test characteristics among CESS sample 
respondents were not conducted- Subscale scoring* score distributions 
by child characteristics* and item-total characteristics were considered 
by NIE beyond the scope of work of the RdI data analysis tasks* 



Disposition Codes - The CESS sample design necessitated six weight 
adjustments. Three of the adjustments were based on respor^ses to ques-* 
tionnaires used in the LESA Count phase of the study. The instruments 
were the CESS Household Screener, the Household Questionnaire, and the 
LM&AI test. Each quest ionrtai re represented a different stage of inter- 
viewing. At each stage, two determinations were important to the 
weighting procedure: (1) whether the responding household or child was 
eligible or ineligible to participate in the study and (2) whether the 
instrument was complied or not completed by the respondent. These two 
conditions were indicated by "disposition codes" assigned to each instru- 
ment by KDI and Westat editors. 

Editors determined appropriate codes by reviewing the responses on 
each instrument and noting comments provided by the interviewer* To 
facilitate editing* one set of disposition codes was used to represent 
the outcomes of the Household Screener and the Household Questionnaire. 
A second set of disposition codes was applied to the LM&AI test. Tables 
11-22 and 11-23 present the disposition codes and their corresponding 
designations of completeness of the interview form and eligibility of 
the respondent. 

As shown in Table 11-22, vacant houses (code 5) and structures other 
than dwelling units (code 6) were excluded from the sample of potentially 
eligible households. Among households eligible for screening (codes 1, 2, 

1 1.1 
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3» 4, 7, 8), cases with codes 1, 2 and 3 were considered to have complete 
Screeners, Codes 1, 2 and 7 indicated households eligible to be in the 
CESS study (i,e, , to complete a Household Questionnaire), but only code 1 
hoiiseholds actually completed Household Questionnaires, 

For the LM&AI tests* only children 5 through 14 years of age were 
eligible to take the test. 'Che disposition codes in Table 11-23 indicate 
that 15 to 18 year old children (codes 5 and 8) and handicapped children 
(code 6) were excludea as ineligible for testing. Cases with codes 1 or 
4 were counted as having completed a test. 



TABLE 11-22. Household Screener and Household Questionnaire 
Disposition Codes 



Code 


or 


Category** 


Compleceness 


Household 








Scceenec 


Household 
Ouesrionnaire 


ElieibUiry 


1 




Selected household 


Complete 


Complece 


Eligible 


2 


a 


Selected houseiiold, 
inconplece HHQ 


Cofflp lece 


In complece 


Eligible 


3 




£]on~^eI«cced household 


Complece 


Incomplete 


Ineligible 


U 


a 

or 

n 


SCa-bceakoff f refusal* 
uDavaileble during field 
perto<i, unable to eetcar 
structure* canitoc concacc 
a; (fIRF indtceced **un- 
kno*m children and/oc 
unknown language" 


IncoiDplece 


Incomplete 


ITn known 


5 




Vacanc 


IncoiQplece 


Incomplete 


Ineligible 


6 




ffoc a dwelling unlc 


Encomplece 


Encotaolece 


Ineliglhle 


7 


H 


NiaF indicated eligible 
household* "childcen- 
ocher language** 


Incomplece 


In complece 


EllgtbLe 


8 




»1RF Indicated ineligible 
household, **Engllsh only 
and/or no children" 


Incomplete 


Incomplete 


Ineligible 



* aespondenc <R) oc :ieighbor concacced 

** SCR: Household Screencc Quescionnalce 
HHOt Household Quescionnaice 
:*IRF: Mon-Incecviev Se^ponse p^ra 



The following sections Indicate how the disposition codes vere 
used to determine the response rates for eac^ Instrument as well as 
the non-respopse weight adjustments for the s^nple* 

Response Rates - Response rates were calculated on the basis of 
the disposition codes* Note that the following response rates were 
determined after completion of data collection efforts and differ 
slightly from those reported durln*^ the field work* The response 
rates reflect operational definitions of "completed" and "eligible" 
cases corresponding to the weighting procedures* The frequencies of 
cases by disposition code and subpopulatlon and the corresponding 
response rates are shown In Tables 11-24 to 11-27* 

The Household Sc: ^ener response rates were generally lowest of 
the three ins'*:ruments * The number of completed cases, Indicated by 
disposition codes 1, 2 and 3, was compared to the number of potentially 
responding households, represented by codes 1, 2, 3, 4, 7 and 8. At 
the screening prior to interviewing, all listed addresses represented 
potential respondents, except for vacant structures and structures 
that were not dwelling units (codes 5 and 6)* The screener response 
rate for the entire sample was 76*19 percent* 

The national Household Questionnaire response rate was 93,75 percent. 
The number of completed Household Questionnaires (code 1) was compared 
to the number of households determined to be eligible for participation 
in th^ CiZSS st^i^ (code;. 2 and 7); these were households having 
children between 5 and 18 years old and speaking a language other than 
English* The high response rate indicates that almost all of the house- 
holds identified as eligible were successfully interviewed* 



TABLE 11-23. LM&AI Disposition Codes 



Code 


Category 


Completeness 


EligibHitv 


L 


*roaioleted t^sc 


Complete 


Eligible 


2 


Refused to be tested 


tncoinplete 


Eligible 


3 


Bte^koff by child ot foally aembet 


tncotaplcte 


Eligxble 


& 


t^mlnated by cast adnlnlsttatot due to ptedetet- 
mined pattern of several incorrect re3tK>n$e3 


Complete 


Eligible 


5 


Child over-age; turned 13 years old between assign- 
ment and adnlnlstr&tlon of test; Incorrect age 




Tn A I tat k1 * 

Lneiigioie 


6 


Handicap or lan^age problem prevented cestl;'^ 


Incomplete 


Ineligible 


7 


^□c available during testing period 


tncompl ete 


Eligible 


3 


13-18 years old; tast not given 


tncotnpXata 


Ineligible 


9 


Test noc given* reason unknown 


Inconplete 


Eligible 


10 


Vrons age level cest given 


Incomplete 


Eligible 



The frequencies by disposition code and subpopulation for the 
1^.CAI test aT'e shown in Table 11-^26* The number of completed tests 
was compi _o the number of children eligible for testing, excluding 
handicapped and 15 to 18 year old children. The response rate for the 
LM&AI was 84*58 percent for the entire sample (see Table 11*27). Note 
that the two main reasons for non-response were refusal of the family 
to allow testing after the child was selected to be in the study and 
inability to schedule a test during the testing period* 
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TABLE II 24. Household Screener and Household Questionnaire 
Disposition Codes by Subpopulation 



Code 


Category * 


California 


Texas 


New York 


Balance 
of U.S. 


Total 


1 


SCR complete; 
UHQ complete 


293 


390 


232 


737 


1,652 


2 


SCR complete; 
HHQ incomplete 


8 


10 


11 


24 


5- 


3 


SCR complete; 
Ineligible Household 


3»482 


1,747 


2»734 


15,690 


23»653 


4 


SCR Incomplete; 
Ineligible Household 


311 


190 


269 


1,308 


2»078 


5 


Vacant 


140 


160 


191 


1»225 


1,716 


6 


Hot a dwelling unit 


46 


36 


17 


287 


386 


7 


SCR Incomplete; 
Probable eligible 
household 


23 


11 


5 


18 


57 


8 


SCR Incomplete; 
Probable Ineligible 
household 


728 


260 


848 


3»954 


5,709 


Total 


5,031 


2»804 


4»307 


23,243 


35,385 



* SCR: Household Screener Questionnaire 
HHQ; Household Questionnaire 
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TABLE 11-25, Screener an. Household Questionnaire 

ResDonse Rates 



Response Rate Components* 


California 


Texas 


Hew York 


Remainder 
of U.S. 


Total 


Total Completed SCRs 
(Codes I, 2, 3) 

Total Possible SCRs 
(Codes* I, 2» 3» 4» 7» 8) 


3,783 
4,845 


2,147 
2»608 


2»977 
4,099 


16,451 
2l»73l 


25,358 
33,283 


SCR Response Rate 


78.08% 


82.32% 


72.63% 


75.70% 


76.19% 


^ Total Complete HHQs 
(Code 1) 

Total Possible HHQs 
(Codes I, 2, ^) 


293 
324 


390 
411 


232 
248 


737 
779 


l»652 
l»762 


> 

HHQ Response Rate 


90.43% 


■94.39% 


93 . 55% 


94.61% 


93.75% 



* SCR: Household Screener Questionnaire; 



TABUi 11-26 
LM&AI Dlspoaltioa Codes by Subpopulatlon 



Code 


Category 


California 


Texas 


New York 


Kemalnder 
of U.S. 


Total 


1 


Completed Test 


277 


415 


230 


811 


1»733 


2 


Refused to be tested 


7 


26 


28 


66 


127 


3 


Breakoff 


2 


0 


0 


2 


4 




4 


Terrninated 






AO 




176 


5 


Child over age 


3 


3 


1 


1 


8 


6 


Handicapped 


1 


0 


2 


5 


8 


7 


Not available during 
testing period 


51 


26 


14 


29 


120 


8 


15*18 years old; not 
tested 


115 


160 


81 


324 


680 


9 


Test not given; reason 
miknow:i 


35 


12 


1 


17 


65 




Wrong age level test 
given 


14 


8 


2 


8 


32 




Total 

1 


538 


695 


408 


1»312 


2»953 



84 



TABLE 11-27 
Lti&AI Response Rates 



Response Rate Components 


California 


Texas 


New Yort 


otn a "f n H o 1* 

of U.S. 


Total 


Total Completed LM&AI 
Tests (Codes 1, 4) 


310 


460 


279 


860 


1,909 


Total Possible Tests 
(Codes 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 
9, 10) 


419 


532 


324 


982 


2,257 


LM&AI Response Rate 


73.99% 


86.47% 


86.11% 


, 87.58% 


84. 58% 



Weighting Procedures - Six weight adjustments were made to derive 
estimates of totals and proportions in the CESS data base. The pro- 
cedures for the six adjustments were developed by Westat. The Westat 
technical paper may be found in Appendix £. Of the s^x adjustments, 
the first was based on the number of listed addresses compared to the 
number of actual dwelling units. Three of the adjustments were non^ 
response adjustments for the three stages of interviewing. An adjust- 
ment was also made for subsampling children, since all children in a 
household were not selected for subsequent participation in the study, 
A maximum of two children 5 to 14 years old and one child 15 to 18 years 
old was selected per household. Finally, the weights were adjusted by 
age, sex, language, and subpopulation distribution to approximate the 
respective distribution of cases from the Survey of Income and Education 
(SIE) study conducted by the Bureau of Census in 1976. A non-technical 
summary of the procedures is provided below. 

Westat derived a basic sampling weight (BSW) for each segment in 
the sample. The basic weights were calculated from the probability of 
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selection of each segment according the sample design. Westat adjust ^ 
ed the basic weights for the number of originally listed addresses in a 
segment in relation to the number later identified as vacant or not dwel * 

ling units. The adjusted basic sampling weight (BSW^^^) for each segment 
was provided by Westat and the five cab sequent adjustments were calculated 
by RDI usiniJ the BSW^^^ Values. 

The Household Screener non-response adjustiaent was applied to the 
BSW^^^ values. Adjustment ratios were found by comparing the weighted 
number of housing units (eliminating vacant houses and those that were 
not dwelling units) to the weighted number of completed Household Screener 
Questionnaires. To calculate the ratios^ segments were differentiated 
within the study's four subpopulations; Texas, California, New York, and 
the Remainder of the U.S* Density and Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area SMSA characteristics, used by Westat in the sample design, were 

used in the weighting procedures to determine four groups per subpopula- 
tion; SMSA, low density; non-SMSA, low density; SMSA* high density; and 
nonr-SMSA, high density. Sixteen non-response adjustment ratios were 
thus determined by adding the weights of appropriate cases (using BSW^^^ 
values) across segments within a county for each of the four groups with- 
in each of the four subpopulations. The 16 screener adjustment ratios 
are found in Table 11-28. The BSW^^^ of each segment was multiplied by 

the appropriate adjustment ratio to produce the first non-response ad- 
(2) 

justed weight, BSW , for each segment. 

The Household Questionnaire non-response adjustment was computed 
in a similar manner. The adjustment ratios were found by comparing 
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the weighted number of completed Screener Questionnaires to the weighted 
number of completed Household Questionnaires » summed over segments 
within SMSA-density groups within subpopulations. Sixteen non-response 
adjustment ratios were computed using the same SMSA, density^ and sub- 
population categories described above (see Table 11-29). The BSW^^' 
for each segment was multiplied by the appropriate adjustment ratio 

to produce the second non-response adjusted weight, BSW , for each 
(3) 

segment. Tl. BSW weights were attached to each household record. 



Table 11-28. Screener Hon-Response Adjustment Ratios 



SubpopulaCion 


Low Density 


High Density 


SKSA 


NonSMSA 


SMSA 


Hon SMS A 


California 
Texas 
New York 

Remainder of U.S. 


1.2599 
1.2117 
1.3301 
1.3470 


1.3125 
1.3391 
1.3301 
1.1632 


1.3766 
1.2379 
1.4107 
1.3068 


1. 1830 
1.0077 
1.4107 
1.3046 


Table 11-29, Household Questionnaire Non-Response AdjusCmenC Ratios 


SubpopulaCion 


Low Density 


High Density 


SHSA 


NonSHSA 


SMSA 


NonSMSA 


California 
Texas 
New York 

Remainder of U.S. 


1.1268 
1.1295 
1.1153 
1.0306 


1.0000 
1.0000 
1.1153 
1.0000 


1.1039 
1.0566 
1.0661 
1.0784 


1.0780 
1.0000 
1.0661 
1.0060 
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The next adjustment increased, on a household-by-household basis, 

the sample weights to represent non-selected children* The number of 

5 to 14 year old children listed in each household was counted and 

compared to the number of selected 5 to 14 year old children (either one 

or two) in that household* The adjustment ratio of possible to selected 

(3) 

children was then multiplied by the household weight (BStf ) to produce 

the first basic child weight (BCtf^^^) for each selected 5 to 14 year old 

child. The same procedure was used to calculate an adjustment ratio for 

15 to 18 year old children. Since only one 15 to 18 year old child could 

(3) 

be selected, the household weight BSW was multiplied by the number of 
15 to 18 year old children in the household to produce a BCtf^^^ for each 
selected 15 to 18 year old child, Th^, ^ujustment ratios varied by 
household from 1*0 to 4*0* 

The fifth adjustment pertained to non-response on the language 
assessment instrument, the LM&AI test. Only 5 to 14 year olds were 
eligible to take the test. This non^response adjustment, therefore, 
applied only to the BCtf^-*"' for 5 to 14 year old children* Non-response 
adjustment ratios were computed in the same manner as those for the 
Screener and Household Questionnaire non-response adjustments* The 
ratios were found by comparing the weighted number of selected 5 to 
14 year old children to the weighted number of selected 5 to 14 year 
olds with completed LM&AI tests, summed over segments within SMSA- 
density groups within subpopulations. Sixteen non-response adjustment 



ratios were computed using the SMSA, density, and subpopulation groups 



previously defined* The ratios may be found in Table 11-30* The BCW^^' 
for each selected 5 to 14 year old child was multiplied by the appropriate 



adjustment ratio to produce a BCW 



(2) 
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Finally, the BCW^^^ values for 5 to 14 year olds and the BCW^^' 
values for 15 to 18 year olds were adjusted according to the^'distri- 
bution of respondents to the 1976 SIE study. Weighted and unweighted 
frequency counts were provided to Westat by age> sex, language, and 
subpopulation« Two language groups were used; Spanish and Other Non- 
English Language* Westat computed ratios to adjust BCW^^^ and 3CW^^' 
values by age and sex to reproduce the SIE estimates • Four age groups 
were used: 5-8, 9-11, 12-14, and 15-18 years old* A differentiation 
In adjustments was made for age in all cases except for the Other Non- 
English Language groups in Texas and California where only sex was dis-* 
tinguished. The adjustment ratios are presented in Table 11-31* The 
appropriate ratio was multiplied by the BCW^^^ and BCW^^^ values to 

produce the final weighty BCW^ \ for all selected children. The 

(3) 

weighted NELB and LESA counts are tabulations of these final BCW values* 

Table 11-32 provides a suiomary of the magnitude of the weights pro-* 
duced at each adjustment stage. The range and the sum of the weights is 
also shown* 



Table 11-30* LM&AI Non-Response Adjustment Ratios 



Subpopulation 


Low Density 


High Density 


SMSA NonSHSA 


SMSA NonSMSA 


California 
Texas 
New York 

Remainder of U.S. 


1.7103 1.6667 
1.5213 1.0769 
1.2272 1.2272 
1.2385 1.1605 


1.2571 2.4821 
1.1602 1.2730 
1.1549 1.1549 
1.0607 1.1843 
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TABLE 11-31. Correctiou Factors for Cbrrectiug Age 
and Sex Distributiou 











3 


9- 


11 


12-14 


IS- 


;3 


M 


F 




F 


M 


F 


:i 


F 


»*v totk 

fteiitiln4tcr of tl,S« 


1.6303 

0.7065 

x.<ra63 

L.3625 


1.5512 
1,0700 
1.0821 
1.3409 


1.3596 

l.i&os 

0.6051 
1.3655 


1.^69* 
0. f 459 
2,524& 
0.6713 


1.6U3 
t.32iS 
0.6162 
1.43SZ 


2.02X6 
0.95S0 

o,3ais 

1,30ZZ 


1,5467 
1,1003 
0.77ftZ 


2,6213 
1 . T04b 

0. 3837 

1. :!4S0 


Octter :ton-£MUstt 
C«Xlfontta 
Tcxif 
t(ev York 


Z.6L57 
56.3603 
L.0453 
2.1990 


0.9620 
2,5037 
1.3Z3S 
1.0560 


2.6157 
56.3603 
2.015^ 
1.3932 


0.9620 
Z.S037 
0.3567 
1.4203 


2.6157 
56.3603 
1,*K6 
i.9126 


0.96:6 

2.S037 

L.ia2i 

1.0910 


56.8603 
i.4973 
2.4267 


0.9620 
2.5037 
2.267: 
1.733) 



TABLE 11-32 CESS Sample Weights 



Weight 


Range 


Sum of ffelghts 


Minimum 


Maximum 


BSwf^> 


65.0 


19,118.0 


2,282,075 


BSwf2) 


76.9 


25,752.0 


2,979,982 




82.9 


26,540.5 


3,178,169 


BCW^l^ 

(15-18 year olds) 


82.9 


53,081.0 


1,036,590 


BCW^^^ 

(5-14 year olds) 


140.8 


49,304.6 


3,048,452 


BCwJJ? for 15-18 and 
BCW^^^ for 5-14 year 
olds 


82.9 


53,081.0 


4,085,042 


BCW^3> 

(5-18 year olds) 


112.7 


72,322.3 


6,182,434* 



^ Estimated number of NELB children between 5 and 18 years old 

7 
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Procedures for Estimating Variance - Coefficients of vaYllance 
(CVs) were computed for each of the 26 categories of children for 
which NIE requested LESA and NELB counts. Fifteen source specified 
characteristics listed in Table 11-33 were needed to produce the 26 
categories for the whole U.S. and by subpopulation. The set of 15 
source specified characteristics among NELB children was represented 
as The set of 15 source specified characteristics among NELB 

children who were also LESAs was represented by *'Y". The proportion 
of LESA among NELB children was represented by "Y/X" for each of the 
15 source specified characteristics. This X, Y, and Y/X notation is 
used below in the abbreviated presentation of the Westat procedures 
for calculating the CVs. The Westat formulas are provided in Appendix 
E. 

Westat distinguished the counties selected to be in the study 
according to the sample design cn the basis of their design probability 
of selection. Counties having an associated probability of 1.0 were 
referred to as Certainty counties. Those with an associated prob- 
ability of less than 1,0 were labeled Non-certaiiity counties. Different 
initial sets of procedure±» for calculating CVs were used for Certainty 
and Non-certainty ccunties. 

For the 51 Non-certainty counties, Westat identified 15 groups of 

two or more counties each. In calculating a weighted sum of squares 

for each of the 15 g7:oups for each source specified characteristic of 

(3) 

interest, the child weights (BCW values) for children in each county 
vjare summed for each characte.cistic. The deviations of the county sums 
from the i^roup mean were found, squared, and summed to produce weighted 
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TABLE 11-33* Source Specified Characteristics of NEL3 
Children and NELB-LESA (Y) Children 



(X) 



Number 


Source Specified Chdracc<^ciscic 


1 


Any eligible, {;elGCCed child iv.tis) 


2 


S-6 y«ars old 




7-8 ytars old 


4 


9-11 year$ old 


5 


12-*14 years old 


e 


Spanish background 


7 


Other Ron-EngUsh Idnguag© background 


S 


Spanish background, 5-6 years old 


$ 


Ochec non^'En^Ush lan^ua^e b^ckgroundn^ 
5-6 yeara old 


10 


Spanish background, 7*^3 years old 


11 


Ocher non-English language backj^roundn^ 
7-^9 years old 


12 


Spanish background, 9-11 years old 


13 


Ocher non-English language background* 
9"1.1 years old 


14 


Spanish background, 12-14 y&ars old 


15 


Other non-English language background* 
12-14. vftars old 



Sums of squares representing the contribution of the Non-certalnty 
groups of variance* The cross-products of X and Y deviations were 
Summed to produce the contributions of the Non-certainty groups to 
covarlance. 

Corresponding values were found for X, Y, and Y/X for the 15 
source specified characteristics among Certainty counties* Westat 
identified 24 Certainty counties, each representing a group* In 
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order to calculate the contributions of a Certainty county (group) to 

variance and covariance> its segments In that county were split into 

two "artificial" counties using an odd-even split method* Child weights 
(3) 

(BCW values) were then summed for children within each of the two 
artificial counties. Group variances and covariances were computed 
for the artificial counties using the differences between the odd and 
even county sum. The resulting values represented the contribution 
of the Certainty groups to variance and covariance. 

In the remaining calculations » Certainty and tfon-certainty groups 
were not differentiated. The variances and covariances at the group 
level were sumiEted to the subpopulation level, and the subpopulation 
values were added to derive national variance and covariance values. 

The relvariances for X and Y were derived by finding the ratios 
betweei! the subpopulation and national variances and the correspondj^ng 
squared sums of the contributing weights. The relvariances for the 
proportions of LESAs, y/X, were calculated by first finding the ratios 
of the subpopulation and national covariances to the corresponding 
products of the sums of child weights for X and Y. The relvariance 
for any particular proportion was then defined as the sum of the rel- 
variance for X and the relvariance for Y minus twice the relative 
covariance for Y/X (i.e., minus twice the corresponding ratio of co- 
variance to the product of the corresponding X and Y sums)> The 
reported coefficients of variance are the square roots of the relvar* 
Xances. * 

^ As Indicated in Volume I, the resultant CVs are biased to an unknown 
extent. For this reason, they are omitted. (See Sec. 6^ Vo. 1) 



Results - In response to the first Congressional mandate upon 
which the CESS study was based* the data analysis procedures produced 
the following infontiation about the CESS data base and the estimates 
of N£LB and LESA children. The results are preliminary in that much 
additional information can be obtained from the data base to further 
examine characteristics of NELB and LESA children* 

NELB and LESA Counts and CVs ^ NIE specified LESA and NELB counts 
for 26 groups as the primary set of counts to be derived* The LESA 
coikits w^^ire found using the BOT values* The counts were limited 
to 5 through 14 year old children* as specified by the study design* since 
the language proficiency of 15 to 18 year old children was not measured. 

Tables 11-34 and 11-35 present the HELB and LESA counts and indi- 
cations of their reliability for tha 26 groups* For the whole U*S., 
the eistimaf^d number of 5 to U year old NELB children is 3,120,000, 
a 95 percent level of confidence* The national estimate of 5 to 14 
year old LESA ^hildrsn is ^,409,000 at a 95 percent confidence level* 



Characteristics of Res pon^<:; tits - Considerably more information may 
be compiled on the CESS study respondents* Over 20 items cn th3 
Screener and 35 items on the Household Questionnaire were pr'^sented 
to eligible, selected ^esyondents to collect data regarding language 
usage and edc rational experiences of selected children* To date, 
"t^^y a mini'^1 number of marginals have been computed, since> these 
:a3ks were generally beyond the scope of project activities* After 




examinution of the distributions of responses, decisions uill be 
made on recoding language-related items into appropriate language 
groups and computing other marginals that vould be useful in evalu- 
ating and supporting data analysis results. 

VI. CONCLUSION 

Congress presented three L^ndates (see Appendix A) to the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare to collect data on 
bilingual education. The Children's English and Services Study, 
conducted under contract with the National Institute of Education, 
provides the requested data in terms of population estimates cn 
Non-English Language Background (NELB) and Limited English Speaking 
Ability (LESA) persons. The study was a cooperative venture involv- 
ing a Consortium of Contractors, a national Review Group of Advisors 
(see Vo^ :me I), and major participation by the staff of National 
Institute of Education and National Center for Education Statistics. 
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Table 11-34 
NELB and LESA Counts with LESA Proportions 



j 

1 


NELP Count 


jLESA Count 


LESA Proportion 




CV 


n«L if JLumiit 


^^-9 V"4 iniiTn 
IlIcIaxUuUI 


Whole U.S. 


3,812, 


000 


2,410, 


000 


63.2 


6.10 


55.49 


70.90 


Subpopulaclon 


















California 


855, 


000 


594, 


000 


AO ^ 




S 7 10 
D/ • J? 


fit 11 


Xexss 


630, 


000 


438, 


000 


69.5 


8.48 


57.80 


81.42 


New York 


QUO, 


UUU 


HDO , 


UUU 


76.9 


10.68 


60.45 


93.28 


Remainder of U.S. 


1,718, 


000 


908, 


000 


52.9 


11.44 


40.77 


64.96 




















5-6 year olds 


722, 


000 


484, 


000 


67.0 


6.81 


57.86 


76.11 


7-8 year olds 


780, 


000 


534, 


000 


68.4 


8.62 


56.61 


80.20 


9-11 year olds 


1 nQQ 


UUU 




UUU 


59.3 


10.63 


46.68 


71.90 


12-14 year olds 


1,210, 


000 


740, 


000 


61.1 


6.71 


52.98 


69.33 




















Spanish 


2,390, 


000 


1,744, 


000 


73.0 


3.73 


67 53 


78.41 


Other non-English 


1,422, 


ooc 


665, 


000 


46.8 


12.27 


35.30 


58.24 


Spanish 


















5-6 year olds 


467, 


000 


352, 


000 


7 S 1 
/J.J 


J.J/ 


fifi 4*^ 


fli 71 

O J . / J 




486, 


000 


390, 


ooc 


80.2 


4.15 


73.55 


86.85 


9-11 year olds 


690, 


000 


462, 


000 


67.0 




56.86 


77.05 


12-14 year olds 


747, 


000 


540, 


000 


72.4 


5.96 


63.73 


80.98 


Other non-English 


















5-6 year olds 


255, 


000 


132, 


000 


31./ 






AO An 
07 . ou 




294, 


000 


144, 


000 


48.9 


22.01 


27.38 


70.46 


9-11 year olds 


409, 


000 


190, 


000 


46.4 


20.36 


27.48 


65.24 


12-14 year olds 


463, 


000 


199, 


000 


43.0 


13.65 


31.29 


54.78 


'>panish 


















California 


654, 


000 


502, 


000 


76.7 


3.47 


71.41 


82.04 


Texas 


602, 


000 


438, 


000 


72.8 


5.11 


63.34 


80.20 


New York 


364, 


000 


316, 


000 


86.9 


4.64 


78.78 


94.92 


Remainder of U.S. 


770, 


000 


488, 


000 


63.4 


11.13 


49.28 


77.49 


Other non-English 


















California 


201, 


000 


93, 


000 


46.0 


36.85 


12.10 


79.91 


New York 


245, 


000 


152, 


000 


62.0 


24.08 


32.15 


91.83 


Remainder of U.S.* 


977, 


000 


421, 


000 


43.1 


14.90 


30.26 


55.95 



For other non-English language by subpopulation, Texas was included with the 
Remainder of the U.S. 
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Table 11-35 
Calculation of NELB and LESA Counts 



Category 


NELB Totals 


L 


ESA Totals 


Unweieh ted Welsh ted 


Unwelght 


ed 


Weighted 




K % 





Whole U.S. 



Subpopulations 



California 
Texas 
New Yoric 

Remainder of U.S. 
Age. 

5-6 year olds 
7-8 year olds 
9-11 year olds 
12-14 year olds 

LanRuaSe 



Spanish 

Other non-English 
Spanish 



5-6 year olds 
7-8 year olds 
9-11 year olds 
12-14 year olds 

Other non-English 



5-6 year olds 
7-8 year olds 
9-11 year olds 
12-14 year olds 

Span ish 



California 
Texas 
New York 

Remainder of U.S. 
Other non-ETilish 



California 
New York 



1909 3,812,000 1360 71.2 2,409,000 



310 855,000 

460 630,000 

279 608,000 

860 1,718,000 



389 722,^00 

408 780,000 

562 1,099,000 

550 1,210,000 



1482 
427 



2,390,000 
1,422,000 



233 
324 
229 
574 



276 
316 
388 
380 



1117 

243 



75.2 
70.4 
82,1 
66.7 



71.0 
77.5 
69.0 
69.1 



75.4 
56.9 



594,000 
438,000 
468,000 
908,000 



484,000 
534,000 
652,000 
740,000 



1,744,000 
665,00 ) 



304 


467,000 


233 


76.6 


352,000 


320 


486,000 


257 


80.3 


390,000 


430 


690,000 


312 


72.6 


462,000 


428 


747,000 


315 


73.6 


540,000 



85 


255,000 


43 


50.^ 


132,000 


88 


294,000 


59 


67.0 


144,000 


132 


409,000 


76 


57.6 


190,000 


122 


463,000 


65 


53.3 


199,000 



276 


654,000 


215 


77.9 


502,000 


456 


602,000 


323 


70.8 


438,000 


226 


364,000 


200 


88.5 


316,000 


524 


770,000 


379 


72.3 


488,000 



I.. 





34 


201,000 


18 


52.9 


93,000 


* 


53 


245,000 


29 


54.7 


152,000 


U.S. 


340 


977,000 


196 


57.6 


421,000 



For other non-English language by subMPulatlon, Texas was included with 
the Remainder of the U.S. ^\^S 
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APPENDIX A 



1974 ACT 



'BIUKGTAL ZDUCATIOlfAZi IfltOGEAMi; 

sist^t. aifij Stc 105. (»)(!) Title VII of th^ Elementary and Secondary 

64 stmt* 151* Education Act of 1965 H am^ded to t«ad as IoUotfs; 
to ISC UOb* 

BUiagtaJ BSo* .**TrrLE Vn— BILTSfGITAL' EDUCATION 

oAktion lot* ' 

to tssc eaob ^'shoht mus 

"Sk:. This title may be cited as the *Baingiial Education Act', 
*^£icr; APPBOpftjA-notca 

ao tsc Beob# "Sxa 702, (a) Recogniziiig— 

" (1) that tbere^ ate lai^ noinbers of chitdren of limited Eog* 
^ Bsh'Snealan^ ability; 

/ "(3) that many ojf such children have a cuItitnU heritage which 
^ diffmfromtfaatofEiigUsh^speftkin^persons; t 
"(3) that a primaiT means by wmch a child teatud Li through* 
the ttse of such child^ lang^nage and cdturol herita^; 

*'(4) thnt, ^erefore, large numbers of children of Umited Sng* 
H3b*5pealdii^ ability have educational needs which can be met iSf * 
the U5C ox buibgual educational methods and tachnimies ; and < 
"(3) thnt* in additior* children of limited Eni^ush-5p^k:ng 
aHlityb^entthrou^hthefuUestQtiUzattonof multiplel^gua^ ' 
and citltutal resoimes* 
the Cbnpn:^ declares it to be the poHc^r of the United State^t in order i 
to establish e^iat educational opportsnitr for all children {A) to 
encouraf^ the establishment and operation ^iftrhere appropriate^ of edtt-^ 
cational programs iisin^ biliugual educational pntctices^ ^hitiques. 
and methods, and (B) for that purpose, to pvoride finannal assistance 
to IocaI educational a;£encie5* and to State educational agencies for 
certain pnrpofies, in order to enable such local educational a^nciej 
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to develop and carry out such programs ia elementat^ aud secoadary 
schools, including activi£t&i at the preschool level, which ace designed 
to meet the eilucatioitat needs of such childrea;, and to demonstrate 
effective ways of provtdiji^;, fbr children oi nmited Hagltsh^bptcaklng 
ability* instruction designed to enable them» white using their native 
Uin^iia;£e« to achieve competence in the English lan^u^^ 

^(b) {!) Except as is othernrise provided m this titte^ for the pur* ^Fpr^prutien. 
pose of carr>-3n;: otit the provlsibns of this title, thera era autfaorizefl to 
bd tippropriatea $135,000^00 for the fiscal year ending June 1074; 
Sl;!5^)t]0j&00 for lite gscat vear ending June 30, 1973; $140^,Ol}0 
for the fiH^t jear ending Jfune 30* Id76: SUO^^ for the fiscal 
year endin^r Jtme SO, 1977; and SI60^0OOp0O tor the fiscal year endiB^ 
June30,19i3. 

^(2) Thera are further authorised to be eppropriated to cany out 
tha ppcmaions of section 721(b)(3) $6,750,000 for the fiscal year 2^2*^ sot. 
exiding June 30. 1974: $7.230/m for the fiscnl yenr ending June 30. 
1075; :S7.750jOOO for tlte ftscftl yenr finding June 30. b>7f;; $3^750*000 
fbr the fiscal year ending: June 30^ 1^; and $9,fS0,,00O ior the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1979* / 

^(3) From the snms appropriated under paragratdi (1) ior any ^ 
fiioalyeat^ 

**(A) the Commistoner shall reserre 310.000,000 of that part 
ttiereof irliich does not e;rceed 970,000*000 fbr tnuning activities 
carried out onderclanstt (3) of subsection (a) of section 721, and 
shall reserve for such activities 33%^ per centcm of that part 
thereof which is tn excess of $70/}OOJ0OO; and 

*^(B) the Cbnuntsstoner shall teserve from tlie amount not 
reserved pnrsuant toHause jA) of this paragraph such amounts as 
* . may be necessary, but not ;n excess of 1 per centum tliereof. for 

thepurpospsof sectionTSS* ?^9tt p« siQ* 

" •"TOEnsinojrs; KEcciatioKS 

^Sec 703. (a) The ibttoinng definitions sha]l apply to the terms 30 use ssob-l* 
used in this title; 

**(1) The term limited Engiish^speaking ability'^ trhen iised with 
reference to an individual, meaa»*- 

*^(X) individuals who were not bom tn the ITnlted States or 
whose nfttive tangtiaire is a tangua^ other than UnR^islu &nd 

^(B) individuftis vho come from environments where a Ian* 
^age other than English is dominant, as further defined by the 
Commissioner by regulations; 
and, by reason thereof, have diScnlty speaking and understanding 
instruction in the T^ngliah language; 

''(S) The term *nattve InnCToge*, when used with reference to on 
individual of limited £ngli^*speaIdD^ ability, means the language 
normally used by such mcUvtduab, or m the case of a child* the Ian* 
guago normally used by the parents of the child, 

"(3) The term 'lowincbrarf when used witfi respect to a family 
means an iuual income for such a f^unily which does not exceed the 
tow annual income determined pursuant to section 103 of title I of the 
EIcmentaryandSecondaryEducationActof 1965. p* <35* 

*•(+) (A) The term *progtam of bilmgual education' means a pro- 
entm of instruction, designed for children of limiced EngUsh'speak* 
tnp ability in elementnry or secondary schools, in whirh. with rasper t 
to the vears of studv to which such prognim is applicable— 

^(i) there is Instnwtion given in. and study of. English nnd. to 
the estent necessary to allow a child to progress effectively chrou^ih 
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tlie edncatioiml svstcm^ the native ]aiij*uai:r of tljo dindivii of 
litnited En^lsh^sticakmg ability, and such instntrtion is ;nvon 
with appreciation for the cultitral heritaj;^ of such cliiMmi, and, 
trtcU rfspect to eieinentaO* Kfaool instruction^ siicli instruction 
sImlK to the extent nocfwiary, i*e in atl coursfs <ir sithiwis of 
study which trill allow a child to progress elTectivtly through ttit 
Kiiifatiimtil system: and 

"(i!) the rrqnirements in subpnnif;fit[>hs (B) cbroii^ (£) of 
this pangtapb and escablisli«d pursuant to suteecticm (b) of this 
section are met; 

"(B) A progrum of bilingual ettncation may make provision fur 
the rolimtaty cnmllmfttt to a iiotited decree tlterein^ on a rv^ilar basts^ 
of children irho^c langtiage U Englisli. m onler that tltey may ac<inire 
nn undf^rstandin^ of nie cultural li«rit«^ of the children of limited 
En;;lislt-5i>ealdiig ability for whom the partirular prognuu of bilin^mal 
i»Iitctttion is destined. In determining eligibilitv to participnte in sudt 
pro^ .13* nrifintr sliall be pvm to the cbilttren whose lan^iti^ is 
other ttion Eufsiisu. In no event stiall the program bft dtfsi^tcil for the 
]>nrpose of t^ching a fbttisnjanguag^e to EnjHi^'^pftaicin; children* 

"(0} In surh courses or subjects of study as art, music» and physical 
i^diteatioOf a l>ro£;ntm of btlingTutl cducaUon shall make provnrdon for 
tiie imrliriimttoii of children of limited KnglislpHpeakin^r ability in 
rcpilardaSM^s; 

"^{O) Cliitdren enrolled in a pro^tram of bilinj^l ctluv'utioit slialt. 
if ^tVil vhfyt!9 tire used. Itc placed^ to tbe extent practicable, in 
classes with diildren of approximately the some ape and level of edu* 
mtioiml uttainnient. If chirdren of si^ifintntly varying or levels 
of c<tui*ati«wal attainment are placed in the same class. tIie)>ro^ram 
<if hilhif^al eiliication sI>flH seek to insure that each cliilcl is provided 
with iiistnirtion Avhich irf appropriate for his or her level of education* 
alattaimiicuL 

''(K) An application forapro;;nimof bilhicual educatk)n aiiaH l)c 
ilevelopeit in consultation with parents of crnldreu of limite<l Eog- 
lish^speakin;; ability, tcfldieis^ and, when applicable, secondary 
sdtool students* in tlie ams to be serued. and assurances shall be ;nven 
in thii ai>plirat]on tltat* after th<^ appli(*ation has been approvc<l under 
this title, the applicant wil! prorule for partirination by vt committee 
t-omtM»ed of, and selected hy* such parents, aiuU in the case of second- 
ary schools, tepr^ntatives of secondaty school students to 1>e serred. 

"^(5) TIic term ^Oitice* means the Office of Bilingual Education* 

**f6) Tlie term 'Director* means tlie Director of the Office of Bilin* 
^lal Kditcntion* 

Tlie term 'ConndV means the National Advisory Council on 
BiliiiOTal ISducatbtu 

**{d) The Commissioner, after receiWng recommendations from 
5tu:e and local educational aj^mcies and fsroups and or|ntniis;itions 
involved in bilm^nial edueat ion. shall establish* ijithli^h, and distrtbtitf^* 
with rpspect to procrams of bilingual education, su^nje^ted mod<:l5 
with respect to pupiT^teacher ratios, teacher qualifications, and other 
factors affectinj: the q^ality.of instruction onered in s>idi programs. 
^ ''(c) In preficriliinir refnilations under tltts section, the ConMiis- 
Kicuier sliall roitsidt with State and lo<*al educational a;:encieft, a(»pt^^ 
tirinte or;nmt:^ions rcpresentiiiir paniitH and diildreit of limited 
En^iisl^speakinj: ability, and appropriate groups and orgaui7^tioii5 
rpi>resentinff teacheis and educators inwlvetl in btlin<nial edncation. 
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**otr4:*oi\\f. KPramox wkjckaiis 
*Sf5C- 7il* la). Funds arailnbl* for ^nti tuwlcr khk part slmll bo Cmit»# 

the <5tabtisliincntt o^MmtioD, and intprovement of pro- 
j^n^dis of tiUiiifriuil edm*ntion: 

*^JI^i) nuxUmiy and ^i^ptementaty conununi^ zm\ educational 
nctiviticd d«stgn«d to ^iciiitiitft and trpand tlto unplemtntiitiDn of 
progranui d«$cribeti m cinusa (l)» Inctudhif; soch sctivitics 
(A) udutt ectucation t«^sra^ns related to the i)ur(K)se:»of ttib tittei 
particularly for pascnts of children paiticipaUns; in programs 
of bitiii$:ttal edttcirtiont and carried oat^ where anpronriate, m 
coordination with os^sted under the Admt Education 

Act, and (B) prtsctiool progrfti:^ preparatory and supptemeta* 
taryto hitinjCtmVsditcution proj^camst 

^(3) (A) tlie establbhnient, operation, and tmprovement of 
training progruiita for {Kifsonnet preparing to participate in, or 
t>etscjiJter parti^itmtin;! in, the conduct of pre^cnE of biUngnal 
education and lii) auxiliary and sopptem^ntary tminlu^ pro* 
frutns* which shvdl l>e iwtndfd in each {)Tt);;Tnm of bihnj^utt 
e^ttcatiut* for personnd preparing to participate im or person* 
ne] pf.rticipatin;r iu* the conanct of suclt pro^frams: antl 

ptanninp^ ami providing technical assistance for, and tak* 
ing other steps t^fltn^ to the dei^loptnent oL such im>gniini 
^ ^(b) (I) A grant may beinade under this saction only upon applies Agpltratiotu 
tion tlierefor by one of more local educational agencies or by on insti* 
nttton of tii^er edm*aUo)K ittctudini? a junior w commnnHy coltej^ 
applying jointly trith one or more local educational aiienrtfs (or* in 
tliA case of a traiuin^ tu^ritjr described tti claiiM ^)(A) of stilMec* 
tion(a)ofthissectipft»byeR$nbteappIicantsAsde^A]wi p« sea* 

Each su(^ appttcatibn shall be made to tlis Commissioner at such time, 
in such manner, and containing sncti information as tfaeCammtsAiotter 
deems necessary, and 

^(A) ineiu^ a description of the actirities set fortli in one or 
more of the clauses of stuusectton (a) M-bidt the applicant desires 
tccarryout;and 

provide evidence that the activities j»descril>edti*iU make 
sut}StannaI pro^rvsit toward makin^pro^ins of bilin«rnat ednca* 
tion available to rlio dutdren having need thereof in tlie-area 
serr^ by tkeapjiltrant 
^(2> An application for a ;rrant uniler this part may be approved Apprwl, 
only if— 

the provision of assistance proposed tn the application 
is confftstent latli criteria established by the Commissioner, after 
consuttotfon with the State educational afcency. for tlie purpose 
of artiieviiig an f<tnitabte distrjimtton of assistance 'under this 
part within the State in which the applicant is located* which 
criteria sIuUI l>e d**velnpeil by his taking into consifl^ration <i) 
the jrcogniphic distribution of children of Umit^l Enariich- 
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to cnrry out propratiw described in cUusos (I) and (1) of suV 
section (a) of sectum 721. the rcl:iti\*« abilitv of |mrticulur local 
ftlnc;itigtiat aeejif IPS within the Statf to prondc siirli servtt^cs n ntl 
tictWitic^* iitia with ivspi'ct to i;uHi gnitits* tlw? rtJutivc unm- 
Ix^n; of >K:rso]is from UwMncome fojiiilU'S sou;;ht to I^e Wiienttcd 
byMich (iroi;mnis; 

^(H) in ttiec3i$cof applications from local rttiic^tiouHl ii^^enrics 
to mi out profo^ms of liittn/rua] education under oLitusc ( \) nf 
sul>sectum (a) of $et*tiuu T^L ttie CTommksioncr dcfermiues tlut 
not le^ tlittii 15 |>er centum of the nmounts puid to the applii^unt 
for tiie inuposes of such pro^rraias sliall l>e extH*ndrd for ai«cilitip>* 
sa\A jmpplemaitnry training i>ro^ui3 in i\ri*orclanc* with tt»V 
?3t, p. 503* provisi*nj» of chmsc (*1)(Ji) of sticli sulx«wtion and .wition 7^U 

*'(C) tlift C'^mmissioni*r dftemincs (i) that tlmproffrini will 
use tile nita^ finntificd tt\*»]Iab1e persomift mi tlie f>c5t I'csoniTvK 
iind will subfitantiAtly lUrmse tlie c<1nmtjonAl op|>n]iiuiUir5 fnr 
cbildrrn of Hmitrtl Kitglisti-^jfieakinj^ uliiHty in tlie aiTA to be 
served liyUicapplimnt. and (it) tImt.fotJift**xtejrt t^n^jiist^nt with 
t-1io nnmW of rhitdren enmUed in nonprofit. nonpnbHe schools 
in tilt ansft to be 5ervM irhofte «diirathnial needs arc of the type 
whirh the profoitm is intemW to meet, provision tt:i<i Im^n inude 
, for parttripntion of ^ndi rhildmi ;and 

**(I>) the State educational ageticj* has Iteeu luitified of the 
api^tntttion luid has Ix^en ^ycn the oniH>rtiinity to otTer recomaien^ 
datiomt thereon to the appticAnt anti to the Conmiisjttoner. 
**(^)/A) X^pon an application f roiri a Statit durational a^ncy. the 
CoinmisBionGr sliatl JDake provision for the 5ubmIi;i;toa and appm\m] 
of a State pro^mun for the coordination liy sncJi State agency of 
teebnical a^^ststance to pro^rnms of hiUngcal education \n such 
State assisted tinder tins title. Srtcti State proflrain shall f ontain site h 
provi^ons. a^nrements. and apsnnnces aa the Commissioner shall, by 
regulation, determine necessarr and proper t^ acliieee the purpo^w of 
thia b'tle. InrJtidin? ft5:$umnce$ that funds made available uiuler tbijt 
section for any ^sral jear will W so used as to supplement, and to 
the extent timetiral. increase the level of funds that wontd. in the 
absence of siidi fnndsbemnde a\'ai]ab1e bi'the State for the pnrpoj^es 
descrilted in thU $M*tion. ^nd in no cafe to snpplant fuch fnml^ 

**(B) Kxcept as is pronded in the second seinence of this subpara* 
rrapht the Commissioner sltall piv from the amounts authorized for 
Arrte^ p, 501 Hiesepurposcsputainnt to section (t)2 foreadtfifical vearto eadi StAte 
edncatlona) afrenor which hasaStat« progpram submitted and approved 
nndcr subPata^ph (A) 5uch sums as may be neeejsary for the 

E roper and efficient conduct of such State pro^rnun. The amount paid 
_ y tlie Commissioner to anv State edneat tooa t n^ncy under the prc»n»d* 
in^j sentence for any fiscal year shall not e:^ceed 5 per t-entnni of the 
a;n7i^eaftte of the amountji p&id tinder this part to local efhicational 
a^rencieii in the State of such State eduratiooal apencr in the fiscal year 
precedinetliefiscal^^arin which this limitation applies. 

^(c)^ In determining thff distribution of fun^ imder this title, rbe 
Commissioner shall ^^ve prioritv to areas havinpr the flfreati^^t need 
foeprograms assisted tinder this title. 

^N'nuN* cI^xJ)a£^* tK schools 

20 \*S2 eacw. *'Sec7^ (a) For the purpose of caro'infi out progmms aiider this 
part for indiWdnals served by elementary and soeonflaiy s^hi^ols 
opcratc<l pn^dominnntly for Indian eluMren. a nonprofit institution 
or organization of the Indian tribe conrenied wh:c!i operates any 
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such scUool and wlucli is approved by tlie Commissioner for tlic pur- 
poses of thiasection maj^be conaidei^ to be a local ctlucatioiml agency 
ossucb tenuisu^d m tins title. 

*^{b)^ From the sums appropriated pursuant to fcctioit 702(h) ^ the 
Coininlssioner is autltomcd to mai^e payments to the Secretary of tlto 
Interior to rarry out imiftmjiiH of btlinpia) ^Inniriuit for ciriKlrcit 
on ^serrations served by elementary and secondary schools for Indian 
chiMreu operated or funded by the Dcpamuent of the Tutcrior TIiq 
terms upon irJiich pa)-mcnt5 tor suck purpose niay bo lumle to tlie 
Sccreta^ of the Tntcmr shall bo dctemimed pnreiiant to such criteria 
as the Commissioner dctemunes \riU best carr;r ottt the poHry of 
section 7<i^M* 

"(e) The Secretary of die Interior shall nrepoj'e and, not later thajt 
Xovember I of «adi year, shall subinit to tlicrouspTSS ami Hie Prcsi* 
dent on anntutl report detailing a renew and e\^jluntion of the use, 
during tho tn*r<*rdhmIl-H*alycnr.of rtil fnitd^^ittiidrohtin tty thc^Ciini- 
misdoTier under subsectioti (bj of this section^^ tnelndinji; comntcfo 
fiscal reports, a description or the personnel and iufonnattoit paid for 
in \vhole or m part ^rith such fUiuls, the allocation of sticlt fiinda^ 
and the sratits of all programs fundetl from s\w}\ pavjiurnts, Xothin^; 
iu this subsection shuil bs construed ro relicw thf Dtiwror of aiiy 
authority or (ibli;ritiou under this ^rt* 

**(dXThe Secretary of tl^ Interior shall, together with the hi forma- 
tion required In the preceding siib^'cttoiu submit to the Con|!^res9 and 
the President^ on nssrssment of tite needs of Indtun dtildreit with 
respect to the purposes of tlits title m schools operated or fundetl by 
rhe I>ei>artment of the littcrior, including those State cdneational 
agencies and local educational o^nctcs crceivui^ ossistam^e nndcr the 
Jolinsnn^'Malle)^ Act (25i;.3.C, V»2etse<t.} and nn assessment of dte O St&t. I45a^ 
extatt to which anch neetU are bein^ met Uy funds provided to such 
sdtools for educational purposes throush tlie Secretary of the Interior. 



Aao^ report 
to Con^ss 
and ?r«jl- 



A^«j$coS£ of 
n««dj oC Irdl^ 

mM-tta to 



20 CSC B$ab^* 
Ante, 9« SOS« 



(a)(1) Incarrj^n^ontthepmvtsjonsof rltiitst^ (1) njid 
(:*) of sii'eectron M of wcriou^il^with ttwjHirt r(>tratjiitj;^;tlicroin* 
nttssioTtcr shall, through fronts to, and contracts with, eli^bte appli* 
cants,a3definediu5iibseittioit (b), provide fop-7 

^(A) (i) training-, earned out in coordination mth piy other 
proems training auxiliary educational ijetsonnel, designed (T) 
to prepare personnel to participate in, or for personnS ^ortic* 
tpottng in, tlte conduct of pro^ttms of bilingual echtcation^ mclufl* 
itur prognuitd eniptinstzingop];>ortunitie5 for nareer de^'clopinent, 
am'onccmenttandlatemlmobiiitv, (IT) to ttuht tcitcliem, ndinin* 
istratotSf panprofesstonatj, teacher aic^. and parents^ and (XH) 
to train persons to teach ana counsel such personstond (li) special 
training ptDgninis designed (I) to meet individual needStOnd (IX) 
to encourage refomtt^ innovation, and improvement in appHnble 
education citrncitla itt ;*nidiiate educution, in the stritctum of 
the academic profession, and in rtcntitment and retention of 
hifdier education and gtadusto school faejKties, as rebted to 
bilinmial education; and 

^(J]t) the tipetation of short-term training in:itttut_£s designed 
to un|>im*« the skills of panicipaiirij m proi*rajns of Iiittn;niat edu* 
cation in order to faciliate their cJfectiveness in carrying oat 
rcsponstbilides in connection ;«vjth such programs* 
^(S) lb addition the Commusjoner ts authorized to award fallow* rvlltrfaMps* 
ifhtps for study tit the 6e1d of training teachers for biliagtml edu* 
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cation* For the /iscol year ending June 30, 1975, not l€ss tlian 100 
fellowships lesclmg fo a graduate degree shall be awarded under tlie 
preceding sentence for preparimr individuals to train tochers tor pra* 
grama of biUngnial education. Such fellowships shall be awaniea in 
pit>portion to the need for teachers of various groups of individuals 
wita limited £DgHsb*5peakinc abiH^* For each fiscal year after June 
30, t975,«iid prior to July 1, lS78,the Commii^oner shall report to the 
Committee on Sditcadon and Labor of the H^use of Keprvsentativea 
and the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate on 
the ntimber of fellowships in the field of training teaxiliers for bilingual 
education which he recommends will be necessary for Uiat fiscal year* 
The Commissioner sliall indude in the terms of any anani^ 
ment described in paiaeraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) of this 
section provisioo^ lor the payment, to pennons participating in train* 
in^ programs so described, of such stipends (indudini; allowancex for 
suEststance and other expenses for such' persons and tlieir dependents) 
as he may determine to he consistent with prevailing practices under 
comparable fedenJIy supported programs^ 

"(4) In making gnmts or contracts under this action, the Com- 
missioner shall give priority to eligible applicants ^th demonstrated 
com}>e£eDce and experience in tlie field of bilingoa] education* Funds 
provided under grants or contrac'<s for training activities described 
in this section to or with a State educational agency, separately or 
iointly, sliall in no event exceed in the aggregate in any fiscal year 
15 per centum of the total amotmt of fands obhgated for training 
acbvities pursuant toc1ause5 (1) end (3) of subsection (a) of section 
721 in such year* 

**(5) An application faragrantor contract forpreserviceorinserv- 
toe training activities described in clause (A)(i)(I) ftnd dense (A) 
<ii)(I) and in subsection (a) (1) (B) of this section shall be con^dered 
an application : >r a program of bilingual education for the purjKu^^ 
of subsection (a)(4)(E) of section lOS. 

*'(b) For the purposes of this section, the term 'eligible applicanto* 
mcani^ 

**(1) institutions of Iiifiher education (including iuiiiorcoIIe*,ws 
and community colleges) which applet after con'^ultatioii witlu or 
jointly with* ono or more loral educational ag(*iicic«i: 

^(2) local educational agencies; and 
\ "(3) State e<hicationaI agencies. 

, '^Paht B — ^AdmixisttlvtioK 



20 ts!: seo^iD. 



'*omt.T or srtJNOUAi* edccatiox 

•'Sr^, 7?fh fa) There 5lnll Ix* in tlie Office of Kducition. an Oflficcof 
Bilingual Ecliintion (he rcuf,- r in tliis sertion ivfenwl M «i* tlic 
'Ofli<»*) tlin>iijjli whirl) the Comniissionf'r slmll carry out his fum-tinns 
r^latin;; to bilingual cdiitiittotu 

"(b) (I) Tlift Office shall Iw headed hy a Director of Bithi^^iat Rbi- 
cationi appointed by the C'ontini*5io)ifr, to wliom thi* Coniuii5;-i'i«t-r 
shall delegate all ttf his (Iclegable functions n*^atin^ tn hinii;:tiHl 
ctlucntitm* 

"(2) The Office sliall U ontiuuzod as tlic Director drtemiiiira to be 
appropriate in order lo enabl^^ him to carry mtt \m f*inctioiH and 
responj:il)iItries effectively. ^ 

"(c) The Commissionorj in consultation with the Council. sItaJl pre- 
pare and, not later than Xovembcr 1 of 1075, and of 1077, shall ^iitimit 
to thcConfTe*!s an(I(liePn*sidentarcportonthe condition of I ^Jin^iial 
fduciition in tlie >rnfion and the admmistration and oncrttion ot this 
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tide ami o( otln-r proputns 'or porsou^i of tiinitHl £iicliali-3[wakiiis 
nhility. Sucli r^pot* simll iir \^ " Cont*irt*. 

^(X) a national assessn^ent of tltc ^ducittiona) needs at childreit 
nnd other pet^otis witli limited Knjrlisli-speHldnjr ability aud of 
the extent to whioh such needs are wing met from Fedetil^ State, 
nnd local efforts* induding (A) not later tluii July 1, 1977» tha - 
results o£ a sun^ev of tUa n-*mb*r of sucU children ami nersoiui iit 
the Statcu, and (B) a plan, in'jTidi/ig cost estimates, to oe carried 
otit during the H nsyear period be^uutn^ on suoh date, foi* extend* 
inir prognuns of bifin^rtml education ami btltn^tat vitcntioitut ntid 
otlitft education pm;n^iit5 to nil stich nmcltool and elementary 
school chiMrert and other persons of liiniteil Kiiirlislt^piNikiu;; 
nbtlitjr, indudiiij^ a jthosed plan for the traiutuj; of the mt*ej!3arv 
Cimoliei? and other ethic;! tiotttil persontuO uett*5!uiL*y for j^ruft 
pnrpcsei 

^^(2) a report on iiml wn evalnution of tlio nctii-itif:! oam«tI out 
ttndcr this tttio dtirinjr tho pivccdtu^ flst*^! )^iir ;mil the extont to 
whirh encti of sncit notivities achfere^ the [xMcy set forth lit 
section 7&2(a) ; 

^\^*) a stntentt*nt of the uctivitti'S iutetnhsl to Ix* rjirricd out 
, duritijT tho smTwlitifT ;>erio(l, itictndtn;; an cstiinati* of rhf cost 
ftf suoh .M'tivitiesi; 

^ nn asscs^meut of tho member of ttmchen* nntl othor oOnoa* 
tioiinl t>crsonttel rtee<Ieil to enrrj* ont prt^n*^*^^ ^f b!li*ijnJnl eflti* 
ratiou under this title mnl tlto^ cnrrtcil out mnler other pmfctnni^ 
for permits of lintitrd Eti^lislt^si^oakinfr nliilit>' m\l n sntotueut 
ilescriblnjf the activities carrie<( out tlmrrntidor ile%;ijpt*<l t^ pre*" 
invrc tencKers ami other educatiomil [lerttonnel forstrh nmgr^uiifl* 
AUf) the numl>er of other etluentionnt pemnttel uecflctl to oitry 
r*ut prn^nisiof bilinjunuil <Mlumtion in tht.* States ami it i^tuteuiejtt 
d^rilun;; tlie aotivirW oarrioil mt iiitilor tt\U tirlc ih^st^ineit £0 
prepiit^ teaehcm and other etittcutional ;>ei^ownol for sttrh pro* 
j^ms; oittl ,^ 

a dcscrjptiott of !ho f^r^jinel* the fttny.*ons of sitch i>cr* 
sontteU aiid information ^availablA at tli** rt^mial offin*:* of the 
Department of Pfonlfh. Kihieation. and irouarc dealing wiHt hl- 
■ Itngttal ptof^rains \intlitti that repon. 

**XAiio:rAL .\oviw»Ar coONrtf. ov ntM^t:r.\t. XDtT\Tit>x 

•*Skc; WiL (a) Sidijeck tomrt 1> of the Oeuk*niI Eihtcntioii Ti^ovi- SrtibUshniai;. 
sions Act, tiicro ishnlf Iks n iVatiotial Advisory Counoil on Ililiu;nml 30 cso ss^^l. 
Education compose<I of fifteen mi*mbcr3 apiwintod bv tlio i^twretan?, p* 
one of whoiu he shall «le3i;inate as Chainnan* At !*:ast oiglit of tho «»cii#r-hip. 
tttembcrs of the Council slunh lie persons ex)}erienccd In ilealiti;; ^vith 
the edtTcatioUal i>roblc*ms of ohihlre^^ and oiher iKr^mu; who are of 
limit**! Knr'!sh*$peakiws:tbility,at lea5t orte of whom shall I)ertfpr«* 
Mutative o persons serving: ou bonnfe of eilucatian opei-atiu^r pro- 
grama of liJin^l education. At Iciust thw memWiK slmll I>e 
oxpevienccd n tm tntiuim; of teachers in programs of biU.i*rti^l cduca* 
tion^ At least two memb^nt shuil l)e persons \nth f^cneral experience 
in the Hekt of eleatentarr atifl :£CCon(hiry eduonttou. At lea^t two juem* 
bers :JiaU Iw classrDom teacher?; of demonstrated teachinir abilitiwi 
xmrt^ bilinputi methocls autl reohiii^uca. Tne members of tJus Council 
ahuU bft ^ppotnte^^ in such a way as to bft j:euerally reinesi^ntacive of 
thi* ^^tlicaut £d<{mcncs of the popntattcn of persons of Umiteii 
Engnsh-jjptakifl*; abilicy nnd the jieotjraphic ^rras in \\hh-h rhey 
ceside^ 
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64 St«.t. 172| 
36 SUt. 326. 

Duties* 



rttport to 
?o?t. 575, 



**{b) The Council shall meet at the call of the Chairman, but» not- 
y ithstimcHng the proviaons of section of the General Educa- 

tion FrovUioQS Actf not less often than four tmies in each ytzv, 

**(c) The CoimcU shell advjse the Commissioner in the pre|)aration 
of general^ r^ulatioits and with ftspect to policy matters arising in 
tho administration and operaiion of tlus Utlef including the de\^Iop- 
ment of criteria for approval of applications^ and* plans under this 
titlef and the administration and operation of other programs fbr 
persons of limited EngUsh^peakin^aDilit;* The Council shait prepare 
and) not later than November I of each }*ear» submit a report to the 
Congre^ and the President on the condition of bi]in^;uat education in 
the Nation and on the administration .'^Jid operation of this title^ 
mcludin^; those items specified in section ?3l(c)» and the administra* 
tion ana opeivtioQ of wier progntms.for persons of limited EngUdt* 
spealdnfi^aotlity. 

'^^d) The Commissioner shall procure temporary and intermittent 
isemces of such pei^nael as are necessanr for the conduct of the f unC - 
tlons ni the Oc^nnalt la accordance ^ith section 445» of the General 
Edncation Provisions Act, and shall make arailabte to the Council 
suck staff^ infonnatioQ^end other assistance as it may re<iiiiF« to carry 
out its activities effectively. 

*TpAicr G— SoppoicmT Smicrs ajjo AcrrvmE* 



^ ISC 6aob-l2. 



es SUt* 3X8. 
*0 t3C 1225. 



eduaati«n 



^AD3CC(1GT&47I0X 

*^EC* 74L (a./ The piovisibns oi this i^att sliall be administei^ by 
the Assi^ant Secretary, in consultation with~ 

^(I) the CoiULiissionerf throtigb the Office of Biliissual Kdu* 
ctdon; an^. 

^(2) the Director of the Xadonal Institute of Education* not- 
ivithstanding the second sentence of bection 40$(b)(X) of the 
GeneralLducationPtovisions Act; * ' 

in accordance ifith ngulations. 

^(b) The Assistant Secretary shall, in accordance with clauses (I) 
and (S) of subsection (aj^develop and promulgate restrictions forthis 
part and then delegate his functions under this part» as may be appro* 
priace under the terms of flection 742* 

^Scc 742* The Kadonal Listitnte of Education $haU» in accord* 
ance witlx the j^rovisions of section 405 of the General Education Fro* 
Tisicns Act, cany <^ut a program of researclj in the field of bilin3:uat 
education in order to "jmance the effectiveness of bilingual education 
programs c^tnietl oc^ under this title and other progmms for per^Kis 
of timitedEnc:tish'SpealdttgabilH]{w 

**(b) In or9er to test the effectiveness of research findings by the 
Xatioual Institute of Education and to demonstrate new or innova* 
tive practices;, technlqueSi and methods for use in such bilingual educa* 
tion programs, the Director and the Commissioner ate authorized to 
make competitive contracts with public and private educational agen<* 
cies* institutions, and organizations for such purpose. 

'^^c) In carrying out t,heir respoasibtlitles under this section* the 
Commissioner and the Director ;aall, through competitive contracts 
with appropriate public and private agencies, institutions, and orga<* 
nisatjons^ 

"(1) undertake studies to (determine the ba^Eceducationnl newJs 
atid language a'cquisition chamcteristics of^ and the nio^t ^If^cttve 
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conditions for« ^lucating cluUIreit of Umtt^ Kn^tisii*5fp(*nkinj^ 

^(2) develop nnd disseminate inatnictional materials and 
equipment suitable for use ui bilingttal edtieatloa programs; and 
^ ^0) establish and operate a national c1t;drin?hou$e of informa- 
tion for bilin^uU education^ ^hich shall collect^ analyze, aiid 
disseminate information about bilin^al educatioa and such biltn* 
g\ial educiition and relnted prognitns* 
^(d) In carrying out their responsibilities under this section, the 
Commissioner and the Director shall nrorlde for periodic consulta^ 
tion i^nth rcpment4t{\-es of State ^nd local edncattonal agencies and 
ap{>n>printe groups and otptnizations inx-otred in btUn^tafeducatiotu 
**(el Tlierelsauthorizedtobeappropriatedforftichfecalyearprior 
to J lur U W*3* S3>000.000 to carry out the provisions of this seotioiu^ 
(2) I .V> Tha amendment made by this snbseotion shall be <*ffectiTe 
upon the date of ennctment of this Act, except that the pn^vlsioiis of 
part X of title VII of the FJementary and Secondary Education Act 
of Id^ (as amended by siibsectioa (n) of this section) simli become 
^tfet*tive on July 1, 1J)T5. and the provisionsof title VII of the Elemen- 
hity and Secondary Education Act of in effect inuneiUately prior 
to the dntp of enactment of this Act shnll remain in efTect through Titne 
IOTh}* to thtt extent not inconsistent ^Ch the amendment made by 
this section. 

(B) Ths Vationnl Adriisory Council on Bilingual Educntion. for 
which provision is made in s^tlon 732 of such Act^ shall be appointed 
within ninety days after the en actm ent of this AcL 

(b) Section T&Jfa) of title TII of such Act is amended by adding^ 
nt the end thereof the foltoning; 

**(S> TTie term *othcr programs for persoas of limited En^lish- 
ftpeakin^rahilityNvhcn used in ?ft'tions*'^l and V32 means the pro;:rMn . 
nuthori^d by section 708(c) of the Emergency School Aid Act and th«» 
ptogmms carried otit in coordination with the provistoas oi tliis title 
pursuant to section 122(a) (i) (C) and pari J of the Vocational Edu- 
cntion Act of and section 30ft(a) (11) of the Adult Education 
Act*and pro^r3m5afvlpro3fct3$er\'{ngareaswichhi^hconcentrritions S73. 
of person?! of limited* tnslish-aperrkinfjf ability pursuant to section 6 



Appropriations * 

20 ys: eaob 

not** 

Afttg j p. SOS* 
81 Stat. 315; 

20 use fldCb.ll 
noc«« 

Antgj p. fOS. 

"OjtJiar FTcffwa 
for ptr^fontf of 

Afl ?* .> ?• sr-4. 
36 Stftt. 360. 
20 U^C 1£07. 
7o^t* p. 607* 



( b) (4) of the library Serrices and Constmctioa Act,'*, 



STATTTZ OP LnWTATrONA 

Sbc. lOfi. Title VXTI of the Elementary and Secondary* Education 
A':t of W65 is amended by ic!fi*<-tin^r after ^tion the following 
nevt^^non; 

**srxnrrL or UMrrArroxs oi? nmrxo ay F-vrsncMTs 

^Szc\ fvW* Xo State or local educational n;:ency shuIJ bft liable to 
.tyfund nny payment made to sudi aj^ency under this Act (includinff 
title I of this Act) which was subsequently determined to be unau- 
thorked W law» tf such payment ^vns made more than five years 
before such acencT received final ^^ritten notlre that anrh ;>ayment 
wns nnanthorized.'*. 



•9 S*a,t^ S7j 
61 sto.^* 314; 
34 Stat. 152. 

20 use e$A, 

> Ants I p. 



<±aU. 

2C r:r 



Ssi*. 10", fa) Section ^D'tc)' of the Elementan* and Serondan'* 
Education Act of 196*1 is amended by Inwrtins h^tcy^ the pertoil at 
the cna rher eof the follotniig; ^. and each of the five succ(^lijij fiscal 
v6ar?» except that no funds are authorized to W a|/pn>pfiated for ob* 
li;:r-:ion duriu^raur year for whirh funcs are available for obl];niioii 
forcarrringout part C of title IV", 

(bj The amc!idmcnt3 made by t1ti^^«*;iou shrtll 1« ttfTectivi* on :md 
a?r*»r,f«ly tJor:>< 



34 II 
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INITIAL CONTACT LETTER WITIi CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 

Sample letter 



1 



OEPARIEVIENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION AND WELFARE 



Honorable Carolyn Warner. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
Phoenix^ Arizona 85007 

Dear Superintendent Warner: 

I am writing to you on behalf of agencies in the Education Division 
of utie Department of Healthy Education^ and Welfare pursuant to my author- 
ity in the Education Amendments of 1974 to coordinate data collection and 
research efforts in bilingual education. These agencies will be conducting 
a study entitled the Children's English and Services Study in the Spring 
semester of the 1977*78 school year. 

I am asking for your cooperation in the conduct of this study by 
urging that you recommend support for the study to schools in ^our State* 
The study has been coordinatec" with and recooimended for support by J:e 
Bilingual Studies Task Force of the Council of Chief State School Officers* 
Committee on Evaluation and Infonoation Systems (CEIS) and by a larger 
review team representing the State Education Agencies* 

This study is part of the needs assessment called for in the 1974 
Amendments to the Bilingual Education Act, Title VII, ESEA. The assessment 
will be included in an addendum to a mandated report of the Commissioner 
of Education to Congress and the President* This important study is also 
the cornerstone of the Department's new plans for research in bilingual 
education. Because this study is so important, we may want an opportunity 
to recontact some schools in che future that are selected for participation 
now. 

The data collection burden among individual schools is expected to be 
very modest. Additional information ebout the study and specifics related 
to your cooperation are contained in the enclosures. If you wish to have 
more information about the study, please contact Dr* J* Michael 0*Malley, 
tL^ NIE Project Officer (202) 254-7940 or Mr* Leslie Silverman, the NCES 
Project Officer (202) 245-3397* 

Sincerely* 




Mary F, Berry, 

Assistant Secretary for Education 



cc; CEIS Coordinator 
Enclosures 



SUPERVISOR'S IHTEWIEW 

Date City/State_ 

Supervisor 

Interviewer 



I* How many PSU* s/Segments are you responsible for? 

PSU's ^Segments 

2. How many interviewers and how many test administrators do you 
supervise? 

^interviewers test 

administrators 

3- Have you had to use any trouble shooters? 

yes no 

If Yes, Why? 



4* Are interviewers experiencing any difficulty completing the screener 
or household questionnaires because of: 

a* Language barriers 
Yes, quite often 

^evy infrequently (no more than k of the time) 



Other Cs) (please specify) 



Yes, H of the time 



Almost no difficulty at all 



J. , ,J 



fir. 



Unavailability of household member 16 or older* 
Yes, quite often 

Very Infrequently (no more than h of the time) 

Yes, h of the time 

Almost no difficulty at all 

OtherCs) (please specify) 



Have yoii been able to verify 10% of each interviwers work? 

yes no 

If yes, ask to go over the verification log and some verification 
forms* 

How are test administrators receiving their assigmnents: 

always from supervisors 

always from interviewers 

% from supervisors 

% from interviewers (fill in % ages) 



Are TAs able to contact the home 24 hours after the child been 
identified? 



Yes, always 

About h of the time 

Yes, at least 75% of the time 

Infrequently, less than 25% of thcf time 



If H or less than 25% of the time, ask why ii> this the easel 
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Are test administrators having any difficulty administering the 
tests? 



Yes 



No 



If Yes, what kinds of problems are they having? 



scheduling (describe below) 
availability of test (describe below) 
other(s) 

Please specify and describe below* 
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Have you been able to review the first 5 tests each TA administered 
using the answer sheet review checklist? 



Yes No Some 



If Yes, a- Ask to go over those sheets with the supervisor 

b* Ask what problems administering the test have your 
TA's encountered? (Use a blank answer sheet review 
checklist and discuss each item* Make notes here*) 



If No, Ask why not? 



no tests completed to date 

no time, too many other responsibilities 

didn't know I was supposed to 

others (specify) and describe below 



t/e would like co know how data colleccion is progressing and how 
manageable your work has been co date? Will you please share wich 
me your views on: a. How smoochly field work is going? 

How manageable your work has been and 
c. Whac che home office can do co help you? 



APPENDIX D 



TEST ADMIHISTRATIOtt MOttlTORIHG CHECKLIST 



ID. 



GUIDELIHES FOR USE OF THE TEST ADMINISTRATION 
MONITORING aiECKLIST 



General 

For the observation during monitoring you should have with you the 
Examiner's Test Administrator's Booklet and a copy o£ the test that 
will be used. As you record the occurrence of an error on the chart 
make a notation (in the Examiner's bianual for the oral section - on the 
test for the written section) using the numbers of items in the left 
hand column of the chart* That means if a test administrator (TA) 
defines a word for the child during the written part of the test you 
would enter a frequency mark on the chart and write the number 4 on the 
test booklet above the word she/he defined (see attached example pages). 



In this way you will be able to discuss the specific errors made 
with the TA after the observation. DON'T DISCUSS ANYTHING IN THE HOME. 
TALK WITH THE TA PRIVATELY ELSEWHERE. 



Item Ifl Introduction/Establishing Rapport 

From the time you and the TA arrive* he or she is expected to make 
the child and the household member(s) present feel comfortable. It is 
essential to spend time making the child feel at ease and establish a 
relaxed atmosphere for testing. 

As observer, you should consider the time from arrival at the home 
until testing begins as the period for establishing rapport. As the 
TA gets himself or herself and the child organized for actual testing, 
you can complete Item ffl. 



Item it2 During the Testing 

There are several rules of administration that the TA is expected 
to follow rigidly* The observer should pay strict attention to the 
TA's compliance with these rules. The observer should familiarize himse] f 
or herself with the rules for administration of the test being given. Note 
on the chart provided each error made as it occurs* We want to know how 
often each error is made. Therefore, you make a notation each time the 
error occurs. Thus you will have a frequency count, by error, for eaoh 
infraction of rules listed in the left hand column of the chart. If T 
errors occur that do not appear on the chart, please make a note and keep 
a frequency 'tally in the space provided. 
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Item ^3 The Test Setting (to be completed when testing is over) 



a. Test administrators have been asked to try to find a quiet 
place away from other family members to administer the test. We 
would like to know i£ TA's are able to do this. Since there are 
many possible places in a home where testing might occur, this is 
an open-ended item. We would like you to write in a very brief 
description, i.e., child's room, dining room, corner of living 
room, etc. 

b. Test administrators have been asked to try to administer 
the test with no other persons present. Therefore, we would like 
to know if this is happening. 

c. The child's ability to concentrate on the test is always 
an important factor in te'^.ting. One of the reasons TA*s have been 
asked to identify a quiet spot for the test administration is to 
eliminate unnecessary distractions. We would like to know if this 
is possible* 



Item //4 Finishing Testing 

Just as they were instructed to establish rapport with the child 
and with household members at the beginning of the testing session, 
TA's have been asked to finish the testing in a particular way. They 
are to thank the child for her/his cooperation and for "trying hard*'; 
they have been as.^ed to reassure the child that no one will know the 
results of the test (teacher, principal, parents) and that the test 
will not affect her/his grades. Parents^ if present, should be given 
the same assurances* Neither parent (s) or child should be told how 
many items the child completed correctly* 



Item its Discontinuing the Test (to be completed at the time of discon- 
tinuation or at the end of the obseJ\>ation. 

Under certain prescribed circumstances the TA is instructed to dis- 
continue the test* Familiarize yourself with rules for tne age you are 
observing. During the testing session you should be on the lookout for 
the necessity to stop testing. If the test should have been disconti"^- 
ued but was not - indicate that in item 5 and note in the test booklet 
or Examiners Manual the point at which the test should have been dis- 
continued. You will discuss with the te^rt administrator later the rules 
he or she should have observed. 

If test is appropriately discontinued indicate that in item 
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Date 



City/State 



Observer 



Child's First Name 



Sex 



Age^ 



Introduction/Establishing Rapport 



no attempt to establish rapport with child or household member 
present* 



little attempt to establish rapport with child or household 
member present. 

spends some time establishing rapport with child or household 
membez^«$resent * 

spends too much time establishing rapport with child or house* 
hold member present* 



During the testing 
a. 



Use frequency counts 



Oral 



Written 



1* Misreads test instructions - minor errors 






2» Misreads test instructions - major errors 






3* Rewords or paraphrases test instructions 






4. Define words for child 






5* Reads written items for child 






6* Helps or prompts child (when no prompting is 






allowed y 

7« Translates test items or instructions for child 






8* Speaks to child in language other than English 






during the testing 
9* Gives tests in incorrect sequence 






.0* Omits items 
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Oral 



Written 



11* Does not adhere to rule for length of exposure 
to words or pictures 






12* Does net follow rules for recording responses 






13, Other(s) - please specify 
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SEQUEHCE 



Read all five of the sentences below. These sentences will tell a story 
when they are placed in the right order. Write the number "1" before 
the sentence that should come first. Write the number *'2" before the sen- 
tence that should come next» and so on. Continue until you have com** 
pleted the story 



A 



A HIGHT FIRE 



31. 



My father phoned the fire department » then gave Mother 



our rope ladder. 



32. 



At 3 A.M. yesterday morning^ our dog started barking 



and Father smelled smoke. 



33. 



Mother threw our rope ladder out the window. 



34. 



As we reached the ground^ we heard the fire engines 



racing to our home. 



35. 



My sister and I climbed down. 




TEST ADMINISTRATION MONITORING CHECKLIST 



Date 



City/State_ 



Test Administrator 
Observer 



Child's First Name 



Sex 



Age 



Introduction/Establishing Rapport (Check one) 



no attempt to establish rapport with child or household member 
pres ent. 



little attempt to establish rapport with child or household 
member present. 

spends some time establishing rapport with child or household 
member present. 

spends too much time establishing rapport with child or house- 
hold mesiber present. 



During the testliig 
a. 



Oral 



Written 



1. Misreads test instructions « minor errors 






2. Misreads test Instructions - major errors 






3. Rewords or paraphrases test instructions 






4. Define trords for child 






5. Reads written Items for child 






6. Helps or prompts child (when no prompting Is 
allowed) 






7. Translates test Items or instructions for child 






S. Speaks to child In language other than English 
during the testing 






9. Gives tests In Incorrect sequence 






0. Omits items 
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child 



h. Control of testing situation (Check One) 

has no control of testing session (many interruptions » 

gets up for breaks, bathroom frequently, etc.) 

____ has lltcle control of session (allows child to get up more 

than once, is Interrupted by household members more than once.) 

maintains good control of session (gives child a break when 
appropriate. Does not allow household members to interrupt 
session. ) 

too controlling/rigid during the session (doesn't allow child 

to take one break when requested) 



c. Giving information to child (Check One) 



during testing encourages child but does not tell whether 
answers are right or wrong 



during testing encourages child, and sometimes tells whether 
answers are right or wrong 

during the test encourages child and frequently tells whether 
answers are right or x^ong 



other (please specify) 



Test Setting 

a* Where in the home does testing take place? 

b. Other than child and tester, who was present? 

c. Was the test setting (the area in the home where the test was ad- 
ministered) quiet? (Check One) 

yes, very quiet 

xiOt ii<it quiet many distracting noises 

, somewhat quiet, a few distracting noises 

Finishing testing 
Check all appropriate; 
thanks child 

reassures iihlld no one will know test results 



thanks household memb6r(s) present 
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reassures household memb'er (s) present that no ons will know 
C3St results 



doss not tell parent or child how many items the child com- 
pleted correctly 

5* Discontinuation of Test (Check One) 

test should havs been discontinued but was not. 

test was appropriately discontinued. 

COMMENTS; 






WESTAT PROCEDURE FOR ESTIMATliTIO TOTALS AWn PROPORTIONS 



The following paper wsr provided by ^'estat to KDL for use in calculating 
estimates of totals aad proportions. It nuiy also be found in the Uestat 
Field Report. 



3.4,1 Estimation of Totals and Proportions 

The following notation was used to estimate the totals 
and proportions: 



h 


denotes 


the 


stratum; h = 1, 2, 3, 4; 


i 


denotes 


the 


county in stratum h; 


j 


denotes 


the 


segment in county i; 


m 


denotes 


the 


housing unit in segment j; 


n 


denotes 


the 


child in housing unit m; 


"hij 


is the : 


number of adjusted listings (- 



-vacancies/not DU's) of housing units in 
segment j; 

r * 

hij is the number of screened housing units adjusted 
for neighbor information minus vacancies/not DU's 
in segment j; 

^hij is the number of eligible housing units adjusted 
for neighbor information in segment j; 

s * 

hij is the number of housing units in segment 3 for 
which household questionnaires were completed; 

^hijm is the number of children in the age group 5-14 
in household tn, segment j; 

c * 

hijm is the number of sampled children in the age 
group 5-14 in household m, segment j; 

c'* 

hijm is the number of sampled children in the age 

group 5-14 in household m, segment j. for whom 
LAI questionnaires were completed ; and 

^hij ^hijm is the weight for household in segment 3, 

county i, stratum h* 
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The estimation procedure was divided into t'-vo parts 
as follows: (a) estimation of totals and proportions of house* 
hold characteristics; and (b) estimation of tocals and proportion 
or child characteristics in the age group 5*14. 

A- Estimation of Totals and Proportions of 
Household Characteristics 



1* Screened Households: 



(a) Enter w ^-^^ for each household. 

(b) For making nonresponse adjustments, 
group the sample counties in each 

of the four major strata (California, 
Texas, Mew York, and remainder of 
the United States) into the follow- 
ing four nonresponse adjustment 
groups: 



(1) Segments with density codes 1-4 in 
certainty counties; 

(2) Segments with density codes 5-9 in 
certainty counties; 

(3) Segments with density codes 1-4 in 
noncertainty counties; and 

(4) Segments with density codes 5-3 in 
noncertainty counties. 

(c) For each of the above groups prepare two sets 
of estimates; 

1 t J 

summed over all the segments in county i 
in stratum h. This is the weighted total 
of adjusted listings (listings - vacancies/ 
not DU's) 

where the summation extends over all the 
segments in county in stracun h. This 
is the weighted total of the completed 
screenings adjusted for neighbor informa* 
tion minus vacancies and not DU*s. 
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(d) For each of the four najor strata/ compute 
the adjusted weight for each household in 
segment j , county i . 

hi3 , hi3 

^hs 



(e) Use the adjusted, weight for each completed 
screened household to obtain the totals and 
proportions of completed screened household 
characteristics. 



Eligible Households 

(a) Enter w^j^l for each household 

(b) For making nonresponse adjustments, define th 
nonresponse adjustment groups as in Ad) (b) . 
Prepare two sets of estimates for each of the 
nonresponse adjustment groups in stratum h* 



"hs nij ^hij 

J- ' J 

summed over all segments in county i, 
stratum h* This is the weighted total 
of eligible households adjusted for 
neighbor inf orma tion . 



"hs .j-. "hij ^hij 

where the summation extends over the 
segments in county i, stratum h* This 
is the weighted total of the eligible 
households for which household question- 
naires were completed. 



(c) For each of the four major strata / compute 

the adjusted weight for household in segment 



county i 



hi} 

hs 
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(d) Use the adjusted weight for e^ich househoid to 
obtai I the totals o£ MELB children possessing 
characteristics of interest* The estimate 
is ,of the form 

ijmn 

For dichotomous characteristics, ^hijmn " ^' 
if the n child in household m possesses the 
characteristics of interest/ otherwise * 0. 
For example, when interested in finding 
the number of MELB children in the age group 

5-14/ X... ^1 if the n"^ child in house- 
rii ]inn 

hold m is the age group 5-14/ otherwise - 0* 
For calculating the proportion of Spanish 
children in the age group 15-18 /.we 
define Xu^^„^ 1/ if the n^'"^ child in 

household m is in the ago group 15-10/ and 

th 

0 otherwise;- yu:^„« ^ 1/ if the n child 
ni ^mn 

in household m is Spanish and in the age 
group 15-18/ and 0 otherwise. So the esti- 
mate of, the total number of Spanish children 
in the age group 15-18 is of the foon 



(2) „ and 



^ ^hij ^hijmn 
ijmn 



^ provides the escipaate of the 



X. proportion. 

n 
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Estimation of Totals and ProportioriS of Child 
Characteristics in the Age Group 5-14 



( 2 1 

(a) Enter ' for each child 



hi j 



(b) Since the children were subsampled/ the ad- 
justment due to subsampling was made as: 



Q... = ^hiim „(2) 
c..._^ hir 

(c) For making the nonresponse adjustment, 
define the nonresponse adjustment groups 
as in A(l) (b) < Prepare tvo sets oi 
estimates for each of the nonresponse 
adjustment groups in stratum h. 

(1) " r 

hs i,j/m hijm hijm 

Summed over all households in 
segment j, county i, 'stratum h. 
This is the weighted total of 
sample children in the age group 
5-14 in stratum 

^ 2 ) ^ t - ^ Q f ^ 

hs i/ j ,m hijm hijm 

SUJnmation extends over all the 
households in segment j, count/ 
i, stratum h. This is the 
weighted total of all the sample 
children for whom LAI question- 
naires were completed . 

(d) For each of the four strata* compute an 
adjusted weight for each child: 



Q = ^hs Q* . . 
^hijm ^ hijm 

hs 
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(e) Use the adjusted u-eiinf: for each sanpl^ 
child in the age group to obtain the 

totals of children possessing characteris- 
tics of interest, The estimate is of the 
form 



^h " ijmn hijmVjmn 

For dichotomous characteristics :c^, . ^ i 

nijflin 

if the n sampled child in the age group 
S-14 possesses the characteristics of 
in teres t, otherwise 0. When interested in 
finding the proportion of LESA in the age 
group 7-9, ^^^jmn ^' child 
is in the age group 7-9, and 0 otherwise; 

-irti« * 1 if the child is uESA and is in 
the age group 7-9, and 0 otherwise. So 
the estimate of the total number of LESA 
children in the age group 7-9 is of the 
form 



" ^hijmi'hijmn 



*h provides the estimate of the 



proportions, 



Estimation of Totals and Proportions of Child 
Characteristics in the Age Group 15-18 



Since presently we do not intend to use pupil 
survey data, there is no need for developing 
a new child weight for children in the age 
group 15-18, The weight developed for an 
eligible household will be appended to each 
child's^ U5-13) record for estimating totals 



J 



and characteristics in the ag-2 group 15-iS, 
as explained in A(2}(cJ}- 

If it were to be decided to use pupil survey 
datf., procedures must be v;ritten to develop 
a new weight reflecting subsampling and 
nonresponse adjustments pertinent to that 
part of the survey- 



D- Procedures for Adjusting Weights lot Age and 
Sex Distribution 



After looking at the tabula? on by age and 
sex, should it be decided to adjust the 
weights, we would proceed as follows; 

(1) Tabulate both weighted and unweighted 
MELB data, separately for Spanish and 
other MELB, for California, Texas, Mew 
Vork, remainder of U-S-, and total 
U,S. combined (separately — 10 tables 
in all) using the following as a guide; 



Age Male Female Total 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
in 

12 
13 
14 

Subtotal 
15 
16 
17 
18 

Subtotal 
Grand to tal 



(2) v!e would examms the data and decide on the age 
groups to be collapsed for age and se.\ adjust- 
ment. 
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The Census SIE nade estimates of the number of 
MELB children in 1976 in the age range S-14 
years, since 1976 ihers has been some decline 
in the number of children in that age range. 
Estimated only on the basis of decline in live 
births, the downward adjustment is about 4.4 
percent. Thus, the estimates of total MEL3 
children, as estimated by SIE and adjusted to 
1978, are as follows: 



1976 SIS 
(in OOOs) 



Adjusted to 
1973 



( (in OOOs) 



California 
Texas 
New York 

Remainder of U.S. 



1,741 



389 
659 
663 



1. 664 



850 
630 
634 



TOTAL 



3,952 



3,773 
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6*6* 2* Non-response and Subsarnplinf^ Ueij;hi: Adjuj^tnents 

The following adjustrient ratios were produced as a result of applying the 
Westat procedures to the CESS sample. 









5»5A 








Sisaindtt U.S. 


UZ399 

U33GL 
1.3470 


1. 11:3 

L3J0I 
L1632 


1.2371 
l.^LO? 
1.31A3 


U0077 
1.3046 



■ 

Subpopuljclon 




HUb 0*cwicy 


SH5A 




5:*SA 




A«8alctd«c of U.5 . 


UU93 
iaL53 
L.0306 


L00Q1 
t.OOOO 

t.UJi 

L.OOOO 


L.L039 
1.05^6 
L.066L 
L.a784 


L.OTBO 
l.CflOO 
L.066t 

L.oa6o 



SubpdpuLjcion 


tint Oonitcv 




SHSA 


!:on5K5A 


S^tSA 


:ion£.M5A 


C^LLfotnlj 
A*aiLnd«r U.S. 


L.7L03 
L.3ZL3 
L.Z: 72 
L.Z3«5 


1.466 7 
L.0769 
1.ZZ7Z 
la605 


L.2371 
L.160Z 
1.1549 
L0A07 


2.^321 
1.2730 
L.1549 
L.l«&3 



CftcrtccLon Factsca foe Cftrr<;cctn*^ Afta Arid S*x tHacrfbucion 





A7,(i 


SwbPdpijidcloct 




9-n 












r 




T 


M 


f 




r 


C'llTfncniJ 
N«v Yock 

R«injLctd«c of U.S. 


L.6303 
0.7065 
L.006) 
1.3675 


L.55L2 
1.070O 
1.0lj2L 
1. 2C09 


I. 

ULi03 

0. 6031 

1. J«33 


0,7i59 
2.52^« 
O.B7iA 


0,4U2 


^1)21 4 

0. 3313 

1. J02* 


l.S&h7 
1.1003 
Q.77A2 


:,t>2is 

L. 

0.S8); 

1.2&30 


11 foot (J 
N«v Yock 

R«n«JrTdec -sf U.S. 


7.6137 
36.a«03 
1. 045 J ; 
2.19^0 


0. ^i^o 

2.^037 

1. fl2J5 


2.«137 
;6.S403 
L.0t34 


:.i037 
0.a5*7 


2,413; 


0.9ftn 
J, SOU 
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6*6-3. Distribution of CliSii Sample by Age, L;mt;ui(^o, and HubpODuLition 

The following tables show the distribution o£ cases prior lo the final weight adjustment 
to tiie SIE sample. 

rorULATIOH; mOU U.S. (Weidacd ^ 10/15/73 





Spxinish 


Other 




Sex 


M 


F 


II 


F 


Total 




If 


X 


It 


X 


ff 


Z 


It 


Z 


Age 5 


QQ1 


O • O 




0.0 


71 fl 
1 / lO 


Q 1 
O • 1 


^41 


fl A 




6 




11 £^ 
11 • D 








1 T n 


/ ^ Alt 

413 


t tU 




7 


125,066 


It2 • 6 


103,816 


9.9 


42,110 


10.4 


117,588 


19.5 




8 


92,944 


9.4 


101,545 


9.7 


16,527 


4.1 


48,510 


8.0 




1 


119,221 


12.0 


112,192 


10.7 


12,452 


3.1 


40,154 


6.7 




10 


89,506 


9.0 


127,847 


12.2 


36,374 


9.0 


47,532 


7.9 




11 


78,945 


8.0 


85,312 


8.1 


87,704 


21.7 


71,829 


11.9 




12 


78,501 


7.9 


98,926 


9.4 


41,104 


10.2 


76,784 


12.7 




13 


73,998 


7.5 


96,475 


9.2 


35,350 


8. 8 


46 , 916 


7.8 




14 


131,949 


13.3 


130,495 


12.4 


46,663 


11.6 


61,439 


10.2 






992,004 


48.6* 


1,049,259 


51.4* 


403,479 


40.1* 


603,708 


59.9 


'3,048,450 


15 


135,680 


36.2 


87,158 


28.3 


27,527 


18.1 


68,063 


33.8 




16 


84,494 


22.5 


87,293 


28.4 


51,769 


34.0 


71,477 


35.5 




17 


110,732 


29.5 


92,505 


30.1 


28,4B0 


18.7 


44,412 


22.1 




18 


44,387 


11.8 


40,699 


13.2 


44,673 


29.3 


17,241 


8.6 




Subtotal 


375,293 


55.0'^ 


307,655 


45 .0 " 


152,4/.y 


/ij.l'' 


201,193 


56.9 


'1,036,590 


total 


1,367,297 




1,356,914 




555,928 




80/1,901 




4,085,040 



* These percentages are not the fium of the column pcrccitagcis » whirh sum to 
but are the percenta of the total males and females by language group. 
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I'OrULATlOH! l.'H('l.r. Utirrr.l) SIA1|:.S (UnweiRhted) 



Language 


Spanish 


Ocher 




Sex 


M 


F 


H 


F 


Total 




9 


% 




v. 


a 


'/, 


P 


%' 


Age 5 


65 


9.0 


73 


9.6 


15 


7.5 


23 


10.1 




6 






ox 


1 n A 
1\J • u 


^0 


L4 • 1 


1> 


0 . J 




7 


78 


10.8 


82 


10.8 


24 


12.1 


23 


10.1 




8 


71 


9.9 


■ 89 


11.7 


15 


7.5 


26 


11.4 




9 


79 


11.0 


79 


■0.4 


14 


7.0 


23 


lO'.l 




10 


68 


9.4 


77 


10.1 


19 


9.5 


20 


8.8 




11 


64 


8.9 


63 


8.3 


24 


12.1 


32 


14.0 




IZ 


66 


9.2 


74 


9.7 


17 


8.5 


20 


8.8 






65 


9.0 


65 


8.5 


22 


11.1 


23 


10.1 




14 


21 


11.0 


21 


10.4 


21 


10.6 


19 


8.3 




Subtotal 


720 


48.6* 


762 . 


51.4* 


199 


46.6* 


228 


53.4 = 


1,909 


15 


88 


35.2 


89 


35.3 


20 


23.8 


29 


28.4 




16 


81 


32.4 


71 


28.2 


30 


35.7 


28 


27.5 




17 


49 


19.6 


65 


25.8 


18 


21.4 


32 


31.4 




18 


32 


12.8 


27 


10.7 


16 


19.0 


13 


12.7 




Subtotal 


250 


49.8* 


252 


50.2* 


84 


4 5.2* 


102 


5/.. 8 


688 


Total 


970 




1,014 




283 




330 




2,597 



* These percentages are not tlie sum of the column percrtitar.CR , which *iHm to 
but are the percents of the total males and females by lanr,uage group. 
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Language 


Spanish 


UCher 




Sex 


H 


F 


n 


F 


Tocal 






t 


If 








B 


7. 


Aga 5 


19,040 


10.4 


24,343 


11.0 


0 


0 


28,080 


24.4 




6 


18,722 


10.2 


24,817 


11.2 


3,158 


9.1 


4,215 


3.7 




1 




11 0 
11 • z 


10 fH^H 


7 A 




n 
u 


7 ttl 1 
/ |Q1 J 


ft A 




8 


18,538 


10.1 


23; 660 


10.7 


1,318 


3.8 


25,049 


21.8 




9 


22,687 


12.4 


20,724 


9.3 ■ 


0 


0 


0 


0 




10 


16,091 


8.8 


18,114 


8.2 


13,299 


38.5 


8,306 


7.2 




11 


17,764 


9.7 


33,798 


15.2 


826 


2.4 


12,754 


nil 




12 


13,680 


7.4 


21,827 


9.8 


9,202 


26.7 


19,198 


16.7 




13 


12,497 


6.8 


11,528 


5.2 


5,665 


16.4 


8,141 


7.1 




14 


24,184 


13.2 


26,871 


12.1 


1,054 


3.1 


1,593 


1.4 




Subtocal 


183,695 


45.3* 


222,116 


54.7* 


34,522 


23.1* 


115,149 


76.9- 


555,482 


15 


19,964 


33.2 


21,287 


38.6 


6,068 


27.4 


8,099 


21.8 




16 


21,755 


36.2 


14,184 


25.7 


7,745 


35.0 


19,756 


53.1 




17 


13 » 992 


23.3 


12.968 


23.5 


7,182 


32.5 


9,328 


25.1 




18 


4,441 


7.4 


6,684 


12.1 


1,130 


5.1 


0 


0 




Subtocal 


60,152 


52.2* 


55,123 


47.8 '■■ 


22,125 




37,183 


6Z.7* 


17/., 583 


local 


243,847 




277,239 




56,647 




152.332 




730,065 



* These percentages ate noc tfic sum of che coltinn pcrccncagcsi which sum 
buc ate Che petcencs of che Cocal males and females by language group. 
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10/15/78 

l'01'UI.ATlONi CAI IIOHKIA ([j„^cAv.\n ^,1) 



Language 


Spcjnish 


Otiier 




Sex 


M 


r 




H 


F 




























If 


















X 


9 




II 


7. 








Age 5 


11 


8.0 


18 


12.9 


0 


0 


6 


27.3 




6 


1 o 
IB 




12 


8.6 


1 


8.3 


1 


4.5 




7 


13 


9.5 


14 


10.1 


0 


0 


2 


9.1 




3 


17 


12.4 


16 


11.5 


1 


8.3 


4 


18 7 




9 


17 


12.4 


16 


11.5 


0 


0 


0 


0 




10 


U 


10.2 


10 


7.2 


3 


25.0 


2 


9.1 




11 


10 


7.3 


15 


10.8 


2 


16.7 


3 


13.6 




12 


12 


8.8 


l3 


10. 0 


2 


16.7 


2 


9.1 




13 


10 


7.3 


8 


5.8 


2 


16.7 


1 


4.5 




U 


15 


10.9 


15 


10.8 


1_ 


8.3 


1_ 


4.5 




Subtotal 


137 


49.6* 


139 


50.4* 


12 


35.3* 


22 


64.7* 


310 


15 


18 


3A.0' 


18 


36. 0 


2 


28.6 


J 


37 .3 




16 


21 


39.6 


13 


26.5 


2 


28.6 


2 


25.0 




17 


10 


18.9 


12 


24.0 


2 


28.6 


3 


37.5 




18 


Jl 


7.5 


_z 


14'. 0 


1_ 


14.3 


L. 


0 




Subtotal 


53 


51.5* 


50 


48.5* 


7 


46.7'' 


8 


53.3* 


118 


Total 


90 




189 




19 s 




30 




428 



* These percentages are not the sum of tlie colutnn pcrccntac^is . which stini to 10p,0>£i 
but are the pcrcents of the t6tal males and females by language group. 



rOPULATlON: U. r.Ki (U'c;LpJiiod) 



Language 


Spanish 


Other 




Sex 


M 


F 


n 


F 


Total 






% 


H 


% 








X 


— - 

Age 5 


35,9.38 


U.3 


26,163 


7.5 


0 


0 


0 


0 




6 


37,360 


11.7 


29,021 


9.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




7 


61,652 


19.3 


39,053 


12.2 


0 


0 


0 


0 




8 


J J ,OOh 


iU. 0 




7.9 


0 




0 


0 




9 


17,918 


5.6 


23,430 


7,3 


0 


0 


237 


50.0 




10 


41,836 


13.1 


53,220 


16.6 


0 


0 


0 


0 




U 


26,510 


8.3 


24,629 


7.7 


0 


0 


0 


0 




12 


22,295 


7.0 


27,336 


8.5 


237 


■50.0 


0 


0 




13 


18,019 


5.6. 


26,422 


8.2 


0 


0 


237 


50.0 




14 


23,609 


7. A 


48,521 


15.1 


237 


50.0 


0 


0 




Subeotal 


319,021 


49 .0 




30.2 


4 74 


50. 0 


4 74 


eft ft^ 

50.0 


641,250 


15 


24,007 


30.8 


20,712 


32.7 


156 


100.0 


2,807 


22.8 




16 


27,863 


35.8 


16,755 


26.4 


0 


0 


6,216 


50.5 




17 


14,407 


18.5 


18,931 


'29.8 


0 


0 


156 


J. 3 




18 


11,614 


14.9 


7,029 


11. 1 


0 


0 


3,137 


25.5 




Subtotal 


77,891 


55. lA 


63,/i27 


46.9* 


156 




I2,3ift 


9H.7 


■■ J53»790 


Total 


396,912 




386,708 




630 




12,790 




795»0<.0 



* These percentages ore not the sum of the colun^ti perccntoifjcs* '^hlch fiiim to 100, OX^ 
but are the percenta o£ the total males and females by language group. 



Language 


Spanish 


Ochcr 




Sex 


H 


F 


M 


F 


Total 




a 


% 


0 


X 


S 


% 


// 


% 


Age 5 


24 




1 o 

lo 


7.8 


U 


n 
U 


0 


0 




6 


30 


13.4 


28 


12. i 


0 


0 


0 


0 




7 


31 


13.8 


27 


11.6 


0 


0 


0 


0 




8 


22 


9.8 


21 


9.1 


0 


0 


0 


0 




9 


21 


9.4 


20 


8.6 


0 


0 


1 


50.0 




10 


20 


8.9 


27 


11.6 


0 


0 


0 


0 




11 


18 


8.0 


21 


9.1 


0 


0 


0 


0 




12 


17 


7.6 


21 


9.1 


1 


.50.0 


0 


0 




13 








0 ^ 


fl 




t 
i. 


50.0 




14 


18 


8.0 


21 


11.6 


I 


50.0 


o_ 


0 




Subtotal 


224 


49.1* 


232 


50.9* 


2 


50.0* 


2 


50. 0- 


460 


15 


25 


32..1' 


24 


30.4 


1 


100.0 


1 


20.0 




16 


26 


33.3 


21 


26.6 


0 


0 


2 


40.0 




17 


14 


17.9 


24 


30.4 , 


0 


0 


1 


20.0 




18 


12 


16.7 


10 


12.7 


0_ 


0 




20.0 




Subcecal 


78 


49.7* 


79 


50.3* 


1 


16.7* 


5 


83.3 


■ 163 


ToCal 


302 




311 




3 




7 




62:) 



* These percentages are not the gum of the column percrntar^CK . which sum to 100*07.^ 
-but are the percents of the total malea and females by laneuace group. 



10/15 



rOl'UUTlOH: Ml-.'' V-OKK (Urij'.IU..'-!j 



UO ^ U «i Q B 


Spanish 


Other 




Sex 


M 


F 


H 


F 


Total 






% 


If 


% 


& 




// 


% 


Age 5 


& 678 


2 1 




5 2 




19 i 

^ 7 • H 


10^632 


9 S 

7 • O 




6 


Jl ^ .^1 7 


1 • J 






± / ^ U £7 


1 7 • D 








7 


16»543 


8.0 


21»390 


12.5 


, 16,800 


19.3 


15,401 


14.2 




s 


10»527 


5.1 


24»958 


14.6 


0 


0 


0 


0 




9 


28»770 


14.0 


11»125 


6.5 


0 


0 


10»370 


9.6 




10 


17»631 


8.6 


13»440 


7.9 


3»905 


4.5 


U»772 


10.9 




11 


13»685 


6.7 


4»516 


2.6 


14»189 


16.3 


25 » 303 


23.4 




12 


16»948 


8.2 


28»801 


16.9 


3»905 


. 4.5 


9.774 


9.0 




13 


30»056 


14,6 


8»012 


4.7 


2»677 


3.1 


9»445 


8.7 




14 


35»398 


17.2 


30»933 


18.1 


il»614 


13.4 


12»042 


11.1 




Subtotal 


205 » 756 


54.7* 


170»605 


45.3* 


86»967 


44.6* 


108»116 


55.4 


' 571»443 


15 


11»580 


26.2 


18»666 


28.8 


10»667 


36.5 


13»137 


44.1 




16 


12»078 


27.4 


13»171 


20.3 


9»620 ■ 


33.0 


0 


0 




17 


11»232 


25.5 


25»042 


38.6 

• 


5»874 


20.1 


12 » 203 


41.0 




18 


9»241 


20.9 


7»914 


12.2 


3»03?. 


10.4 


4»431 


U.9 




Subtotal 


44»131 


40.5* 


64»793 


59.5^' 


29»193 


/.9.5* 


29»771 




167»888 1 


Total 


249 » 886 




235»398 




116»160 




137,887 




739»331 1 



* These percentages are not the sum o£ the column perccntaRcs. which sum to 100.07.» 
but are the percents o£ the total malea and females by language group. 
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i'OrUUTlOH: W'-W (iirv.vf 'j'.'iU'cl) 





Language 


Spanish 


Other 




Sex 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Total 




11 




if 




if 


% 


it 


7. 


Age 5 


6 


5.0 


9 


8.6 


5 


19.2 


4 


U.8 




6 


11 


9.1 


10 


9.5 


6 


23.1 


1 


3.7 




7 


9 


7.4 


10 


9.5 


4 


15.4 


4 


. U.Q 




8 


9 


7.4 


18 


17.1 


0 


0 


0 


0 




9 


15 


12.^ 


11 


10.5 


0 


0 


3 


11 . 1 




10 


17 


14.0 


10 


9.5 


1 


3.8 


3 


11.1 




11 


10 


8.3 




3.8 




15.4 


6 


22.2 




12 


11 


9.1 


14 


13.3 


1 


. 3.8 


2 


7.4 




' 13 


15 


12.4 


5 


4.8 


2 


7.7 


2 


7.4 




14 


li 


14.9 


14 


13.3 


-1 


11.5 


_2 


7.4 




Subtotal 






105 


46 .5* 


26 


49.1* 


27 


50.9' 


279 


15 


10 


34.5 


15 


^4.1 


5 


41.7 


2 


28.6 




16 


9 


31.0 


10 


29.i 


4 


33.3 


0 


0 




17 


5 


17.2 


5 


14.7 


2 


16.7 


4 


57.1 




13 


5 


17.2 


4 


11.8 


_1 


8.3 


_1 


14. J 




Subtotal 


29 


46.0* 


3i 


54.0* 


12 


63.2" 


7 


•36.8 


82 


Total 


50 




139 




38 




34 




361 



* These perc^nt^igcs .ire not the 6iJm of the column rcrc'M>t;ij:'!5; , wliLch ';itm to 100. OX. 
but arc the percents o£ the\total males and females by language group* 



ib/l 

POPULATlOtI: llAl.AllCt- (Wcl^;hLCtl) I 



Language 




SpADiSh 




Otiicr 


TotaP 


Sex 


M 


F 


H 


F 






X 






II 


'/ 

*> 


s 


y 


Age 5 


27,335 


9.6 


35,451 


10.6 


15,870 


5.6 


11,830 


3.i 




6 


27,302 


9.6 


27,447 


8.2 


32,291 


11.5 


34,824 


9.2 




7 


26,378 


9.3 


26,940 


8.0 


25,310 


9.0 


94,375 


24.8 






8 


29,995 


10.6 


27,421 


8.2 


15,209 


5.4 


23,461 


6.2 




9 


49,846 


17.6 


56,913 


17.0 


12,A52. 


4.4 


29,546 


7.8 




10 


13,929 


4.9 


43,074 


12.8 


19,171 


6.8 


27,454 


7.2 


1 H 
1 H 


11 


20,986 


7.4 


22,368 


6.7 


72,688 


25.8 


33,772 


8.9 




12 


25,578 


9.0 


20,962 


6.3 


27,760 


9.9 


47,811 


12.6 




13 


13 4 26 










7.0 




1,1 


! 1 


14 


48,757 


17.2 


24,170 


7.2 


33,757 


12.0 


47,804 


12.6 


1 


Subtotal 


283,533 


45.8* 


335,258 


54.2* 


281,516 


42.6'' 


379,969 


57.4 


1,280,226* 


15 


80,129 


41.5 


26,493 


21.3 


10,637 


10.5 


44,020 


36.1 






16 


22,799 


11.8 


43,183 


34.7 


34,405 


34.1 


45,505 


37.3 






17 


71,101 


36.8 


35,564 


28.6 


15,424 


15.3 


22,724 


18.6 






18 


19,091 


9.9 


19,072 


15.3 


/tO,5lL 


/tO.l 


9,673 


7.9 






Subtotal 


193,120 


60.8''* 


124,312 


39.2" 


100,976 


45. 3^^ 


121,922 


5/.. 7 


■ 5/.0,33 




Total 


476,653 




459,570 




382, 2 




501,891 




1,820,60 





* These percentages nre not tlie <;um of the column perccritn;;^*; , which s^xm to 100*07., 
but are the percents of the total maleg anti females by Inncuagc group* 
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Language 


Spanish 




Otticr 


V — ^ 




Sex 


n 


F 




M 


P 
k 


Total 




If 


7. 


H 


% 




% 




?. 


J 


lit 


10.1 


28 


9.8 


10 


6.3 


13 


7.3 






















u 


26 


10.9 


31 


10.8 


21 


13.2 


17 


9.6 




/ 


25 


10.5 


31 


10 .8 


20 


12.6 


17 


9.6 




0 


23 


9.7 


3it 


,U.9 


\k 


8.8 


22 


12. 




9 


26 


10.9 


32 


11.2 




8 8 




in "J 




10 


17 


7.1 


30 


10.5 


15 




15 


0 • J 




11 


26 


10.9 


23 


8.0 


18 


11.3 








12 


26 


10.9 


lit 


8.4 


13 


8.2 


16 


9.0 




13 


17 


7.1 


30 


10.5 


18 


11.3 


19 


10.7 




14 


28 


11.8 


23 


8.0 


16 


10.1 


16 


9.0 




Subtotal 


238 


45. ii* 


286 


Sit. 6^ 


159 


^.7.3* 


177 


52.7 = 


860 


15 


35 


38.9 


32 


36.0 


12 


18.8 


23 


28.0 




16 


25 


27.8 


27 


30.3 


Ik 


37.5 


Ik 


29.3 




1 / 


20 


22.2 


2it 


27.0 


\k 


21.9 


Ik 


29.3 




18 


10 


11.1 


_6 


6.7 


Ih. 


21.9 


n 


IJ.^i 




Subtotal 


90 


50.3* 


89 


ii9.7* 


6/t 


^i3.8'* 


82 


V).2'. 


325 


Total 


328 ■ 




375 




223 




259 




1,185 



* Theso percentages are not the sum of the column pc rcont.ij:cf5 , w!iirJi .^^nm to 100. OX, 
but are the percente of the total males and females by language group. 
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The following paper was provided by Wcstat to RDl Lo follow in calculating 
estimates of variance* It may also be found in die U'estat Field Report* 

3,4*2 Estimation of Variance 

For variance estimation, Westat divided the certainty 
counties within each group in a stratum into two parts* One pait 
consisted of segments listed at odd numbers and the second part 
consisted of segments listed at even numbers. These parts are 
called odd and even segments within a certainty county. The non- 
certainty counties within a density class are grouped together. 
The certainty and noncertainty county groupings within each of 
the four strata are shown in Table 3-7, 

The following notation was used to estimate the 

denotes the stratum; h = 1, 2, 3,4? 
denotes the group; 

denotes the county; (for a certainty county, j^l/2 
odd and even) 

denotes the segment ? 
denotes the household; 
denoteiS the child? 

is the number of sampled children in ho"se^ 
hold m, segment county j, group i, stratum h. 

is the number of sampled households in segment k, 
county j, group i, stratum h; 

is the number of sampled segments in cotJJity j, 
group i, stratum h; 

is the number of sampled counties in group i, stretum 
is "the number of groups in stratum h? 




variance ; 



h 
i 
j 

k 
m 
n 

^lijkm 

^ijk 

M . . 
ni] 

hi 

D 



w, 



w 



(1) 

hijk 

(2) 
hijk 



^hijkm 



X 

or Y 



X 



or 



hi jkm 
hi jkm 

hi jkmn 
'hi jkmn 



is the adjusted 
household m, in 
stratum h; 

is the adjusted 
household mi in 
stratum h; 

is the adjusted 
child n in the 
segment k, coun 

is the value of 
of household m, 
stratum h; 

is the value of some specified characteristics 
of child n in household m, segment k, county ji 
group i, stratum h. 



weight associated with screened 
segraent k, county j, group i, 

weight associated with eligible 
segment k, county ji group i, 

weight associated with sample 
age group 5-14 in household m, 
ty j, group i and stratum hj 

some specified characteristic 
in segment k, county ji group i, 



For example, when interested in calculating the variance of the pro- 
portion of LESA children in the age group (6-10), we assigned 
\ijkiTm " ^ ^ child is in the age group (6-10) , and 0 if 

not* We assigned ^^ijkmn " ^ the n*^*^ child is LESA and was in 
the age group (6-10), and 0 if not* 
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Table 3-7, Scheme o£ qroupinc; the coun^ios in the four strata 
(continued) 



Group number County code Mature ot county 



New Vork 



Remainder 
o£ U-S. 



1 


34,674 


Certainty 


2 


34, 675 


Certainty 


3 


35,676 


Certa inty 


4 


35,677 


Certainty 


5 


32,680 


Noncertainty 




33,672 


Moncertainty 




33,673 


Noncertainty 




33,678 


Moncertainty 




33,681 


Moncertain ty 


1 


43,448 


Certainty 


2 


43, 514 


Certainty 


3 


43,513 


Certainty 


4 


43,725 


Certainty 




4 3, 72'8 


Certainty 


6 


44,138 


Certainty 


7 


44 ,270 


Certainty 


8 


44,512 


Certainty 


9 


44,513 


Certainty 


10 


44,521 


Certainty 


11 


45,265 


Certainty 


12 


41,129 


Noncertainty 




41,134 


Noncertainty 




41,135 


Noncertainty 




41,144 


Noncertainty 




41,722 


Noncertainty 


13 


42,140 


Moncertainty 




42, 146 


Moncertainty 




42,149 


Moncertainty 




42,153 


noncertainty 




42,154 


Noncertainty 




42,157 


Moncertainty 




42,160 


Noncertainty 
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(I) For eligible hous'Sho Id c-iaract-sristics 



hijkm hijk '^hijkm 

^hijk ~ ^ \ijkn\ 
m 



hi] 

x' . = i: x! . . , 

hi] 1^ ni]k 



h j,i hi] 



4 

X' = Z X' 
h=l 



Other characteristics are similarly defined, 



( 2) For screened household characteristics ; 
Substitute w/^-' for W^?^. in (1> , 



(3) For a sample child in the ace grcup (5-14) r 

^hijkmn " ^hij jkmn 
h 

hijkm 

■ hijkm hi jk:iin 

^lijk 
hijk '^hijkn 
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1 

^^^^ '^i^'l^-^ 

\ "hi 

^ 1=1 j=l ^"-^ 

A 

h=l ^ 

Other characteristics are similarly defined. 



Approximate Variance for Totals 

Variances for noncertainty and certainty counties were 
determined separately. 

Non-certainty Counties (Stratum h) 

^hn n, ♦ ^i 
x'h t'^^' • i-i V"^ j=i ^^=1 

where Dj^ denotes the number of groups of non- 
certainty counties in stratum h. 

Certainty Comity 
Let 

n, J - denote the nxamber of segments in the odd 
certainty comity of the ith certaintyPSU 
In stratum h, 

n, ^2 denotes the nuniber of segments in the even 
certainty comity in the ith certainty PsU 
in stratum h, 




h(c) denotes the number of certainty counties In stratum h, 

then tiie contribution to variance from certainty counties 
tflll be 



^ h(c) * 1=1 V 



H''^ "hlL_ (%±2 ^'hll- 

1 "hl2 V 



~ "hll ^'hl2Y 
*"hl2 J 



"hll * "hl2 



(a) Variance at Stratum Level 

So, variance of the total (X^) for the stratum h will be 



^ h • ^ h(nc) ^ ^ h(c) 



The estimated relvarlance of Is 



X'. 



V vt 



(b) Variance at National Level 

Estimated Variance for the ^fatlonal Totals (X) 



4 

^ h=l ^'h 



Estimated relvarlance Is given by 



X2 



lERlC 
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Relvariance of Proportions 



(a) At stratum level 



v2 . 



^ h 
where 



" h ^ 1 



v2 . 

X', 



^ h* h ^ h 



To calculate a„, „, proceed as follows; 
^ h 



( i) Hon certainty counties 

\ n 

; - t 

^ h(nc) i=l "hi ^ 
(ii) Certainty counties 



^hij'^hi 



^^'^ 4 f"hi2^hir"hil^hi2^ 

c-1 [\ "hii'^^hia J 

/ "hi2^hir"hii^hi2 )1 

\ "hil+"hi2 Jj 



^h^h ^h^h(nc) ^h^h(c) 
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(b) National Level 




V 



XY 



'XY 
XY 



h=I ^ h 
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APPENDIX F 



CODES DEVELOPED FOR OPEN-ENDED SURVEY ITEMS 
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Household Screener Questionnaire 
Open-Ended Item Codes 

Codes were developed for open-ended items on the basis of comments written 
by the interviewer* Editors did not interpret or code written comments 
into provided categories* A new code was created for each unique response 
recorded * 



Page Added 

Item No* or Description No* Codes Code Definition 



Year structure built 



front 1 1970 or later 

2 Before 1970 

3 D*K* » no idea» etc* 

4 Unoccupied » vacan t 



Usual language; S2» S3A» 

S5» S15» S17 1-2 19 Cs^echoslovakian 

20 Lithuanian 

21 English and Spanish * 

22 Dutch 

23 Sign Language 

24 Yugoslavian 

25 Hungarian 

26 Armenian 

27 Hebrew 

28 Persian 

29 Ukranian 

30 Turkish 

31 Albanian 

32 Hindi - Eastern Indian 

33 Arabic 

34 Maltese/ Spanish 

35 Gujarati 

36 Igbo 

37 Macedonian 

38 Samoan 

39 Hawaiian 

40 ^anish 

41 Urdu 

42 Farsi (Persian) 

43 Norguishiw - Norowish 

44 Merican Indian 

45 Swiss 

46 (deleted) 

* All of these combinations found on S2 and S3A items were recoded as either 
English or Spanish depending on which appeared forst on the survey* 

^ ^ All of the langtiage codes were checked against the code list used by 
the Bureau of the Census* This language was not found on that list 
and may be an incorrect interviewer interpretation* 
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Page Adde'* 

Item No* or Description No* ^ Codes Code Definitions 



Origin: SIS 





Ronian ian 




v lemisti 


do 


Trt ffrt A 


5U 


Lebanese 




Cambodian 








Aronxon 


54 


Hindu 


55 


Bengali 


50 


oiavic 


5/ 


nanaar m 


JO 


As^yr Ion 


5? 




An 


i nao ne,s i an 


At 


Apache 


oz 


Latin 




uon c Know 




LiCtiuanian 


'IT 


Cz ec ho 3 1 0 vaki an 


'I? 


Hungarian 




lugo s lavian 






35 


Sweden 


Jo 


American * b * j 


J / 


Armenian 


JO 


Turkish 




Hawaiian 




Inaia 


A T 


Yemen 




1 0 f*| A. 1 

israei 


J 


opanisti 


LL 


banaQ lan 




ueoanese 




icj anu 


i7 
t f 


l/UbWtl 




Ukranian 


AO 


Austrian 


50 


Latin American 


51 


Nigerian 


52 


Dominican Republic 


53 


Greek Cypriot 


54 


Macedonian 


55 


Eurasian 


56 


Argun 


57 


Persian 


58 


Chilean 



* All of the origin codes were checked against the code list used by the 
Bureau of the Census* This language was not found on that list and may 
be an incorrect interviewer interpretation. 
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ft 
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ft 
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o 



o 
a 
o 



Co 
Co 



r 
I 



Ul4>U>ts^»--Ou:>00*^0^Ul4>U>ts^»--O^O00*^0^Ul4>U>ts^»--Ou:>00*^0^ 



Oi 



Crt n 

g CD 



K > <nd 

P ft 
C 0 



5^ s *^ * 

{D P H O 



, ^ ^ ^ ^ CT w r" M h: . , ^- - — ^ r 

^OP*<I>OO<Oh-*OPW(&D*pOCQ(OO*>O0OoH(U 
XJDWDDH*H CftHBO-f5<W0QSD^H*{DH*CtrD 

CC>^N P PD'<i{Di5P0Pa>Di^ftBH*<ic^DP 

<wSI;^C2?a ^ ^ ta* ^ _H»H*P trpH.oH*p 

pPfDOP* <i>p pdpOH* K>Pprtp 

WH*D pHi H.<p p 

OH* P p g 



OCQ(OO*>O0O 



p 



c o 
p 




o 
o 

a 

0 



o 
0 



ERJC 



Page Added 

Item No* or Description No* Codes Code Definition 



Telephone location: S25 



Type of structure; S26 



Interpreter; S29 



Language of interview; S30 5 
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mc 



DO 


Morocco 


D 1 


Ira<| 


JO 


A iro 0 n ^ *} n a 




oou cn iune r xca 




Brazil 


61 


Thailand 


62 


Guatemala 


O J 




A/i 
O^t 


Kumanxa 


£ C 

03 


Haiti 


OD 


nungary 


67 


Samoa 


68 


Indonesia 


o9 


Bulgaria 


7n 
/u 


Ukr ain e 


7 1 


Uruguay 




ra Kiscan 




Friend ^ landlord ^ apartment 




manager 


A 


vcner reiacxve 


5 


Public phone 


6 


Office phone 


/ 


Mo tex 


o 


Garage Apartment 


9 


Rooming-Boarding House 


10 


Garden Apartment 


11 


Apartment Complex 


12 


Condominium 


13 


(deleted) 


14 


Mobil Home 


15 


Hogan 


3 


Neighbor 


4 


Cousin^ other relative 


S 


Friend 



See codes used for Screener items 
S2 and S3A 
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Household Questionnaire 
Open-Ended Item Codes 



Codes were developed for ooen-ended items on the basis of coinments written 
by the interviewer* Editors did not Interpret or code written comiDents 
into provided categories* A new code was created for each new response as 
recorded* 



Item No* or Description 



Page 
Ho* 



Added 
Codes 



Code Definition 



Why child not in school: 
H5 



Why child left school; H6 3 



Highest grade attended; H7 3 



Person's usual language; 
Box C 



Language spoken 

to siblings; H23 



to friends; H24 



\fho is teaching 
English; H26 



3 

•J 


o 




Graduate 




9 




Personal problems » married 




1 n 




Cannot speak English 




11 




Lives in Mexico 




12 




Pregnant 


3 


5 




Pregnant 




6 




(deleted) 




7 




Problems with teachers 




8 




Sick 




9 




School too far 


3 


23 




Head Start program 




24 




Special class* no grades 




25 




Vocational instruction 


10 


See 


codes used for Screener items 




S2 


and S3A 




11 


See 


codes used for Screener items 




S2 


LXid S3A 




11 


See 


codes used for Screener . items 




S2 


and S3A 




13 


5 


Coach 






6 


Lay person 
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Household Questionnaire 
Open-Ended Item Codes (Conc.) 



Item No* or DesciLpclon 



Page 
No* 



Added 
Codes 



Code Definition 



Where Is English 



taU$nt. iLv/ 


1 1 


> 


HoBke 


Instruction In non-*Engllsh 








language : H29 


I? 


See 


codes used for Screem 






o2 


and S3A 


Who Is teaching 








iingiisni asi 


17 


5 


Coach 






D 


Lay people 


vinere is cngiisn 








taught : H32 


17 


5 


Home 


Household 








Income: H36 


19 


1 


None 






2 


Loss 






3 


Less Chan $2,000 






4 


$2 - 3,999 






5 


$4 - 5,999 






6 


$6 - 7,999 






7 


58 - 9,999 






8 


$10 -11,999 






9 


$12 -14,999 






10 


$15 -19,999 






11 


$20 -24,999 






12 


$25,000 up 






13 


Refused 






14 


Don' c know 
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6.8.3 Non-Interview Report Form 
Open-Ended Item Codes 



Cedes were developed for open-ended Items on the basis of comments written 
by the interviewer. Editors did not interpret or code written comments 
into provided categories. A new code was created for each new response 
as recorded. 



Page Added 

Item No. or Description No. Codes Code Definition 



Additional information: 

N3 6 

HIO 7 

Language problem: N6 6 

Type of structure: N12 7 



1 Information given 

2 Information not given 

1 Information given 

2 Information not given 

See codes used for Screener items 
S2 and S3A 

See codes used for Screener item 
S26 



APPENDIX G 



QUESTIONNAIRES 



''COPIES OF QUESTIONNAIRES MAY BE SEEN 
BY ARRANGEMENTS VXITH THE PROJECT OFFICER, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C.) 
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